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THIS MOST MARVELLOUS LADY 


The Bishop Hits Out 



The boys of St Mary’s Choir School at Reigate challenged a team of clergy which included 
two bishops to a cricket match. Here we see the Bishop of Fulham batting for the clergy, 
who beat the boys by 126 runs to 89. 


FIJI JIM 

ROMANTIC FIGURE OF 
THE WHITE NORTH 

Mysterious Vanishing From 
His Familiar Haunts 

40 YEARS OF ADVENTURE 

Fiji Jim, one of the most romantic 
figures of the Great White North, has 
been missing for four months from his 
familiar haunts on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and it is feared that he 
has been lost on floating ice. 

North-West Mounted Police have 
been searching in vain for this famous 
Samoan trapper, who was a friend of 
Stefanssou the Arctic explorer. They 
visited two of his three cabins, hundreds 
of miles . apart, at Cape Bathurst and 
Cape Barrow, west of the Mackenzie. 

In one of tlvcsc cabins they found a 
calendar marked November 14, and they 
conclude that Fiji Jim must have set 
out in tiro direction of Cape Parry, east 
of the great river, for they were able to 
find part of'his trail, and it ended in 
broken ice, 

Eskimo Superstition 

If it had not been for superstition 
Fiji Jim might have been saved by. 
Eskimos, who were the first to discover 
his loss but were afraid to go to his 
help. They warned the missionary, 
Father Griffin, and a search was made. . 

The strangest things happen in real 
life, and a South Sea Islander in the 
Arctic seems as out of place as orchids 
at the North Pole. Yet Jim Asesela 
has spent nearly 40 years braving the 
rigours of the North instead of living at 
ease in beautiful surroundings at Samoa. 

We like to think that Robert Louis 
Stevenson may’ have met him. He would 
have been the first to appreciate this 
fine specimen of a Samoan. The 
Stevensons had been living at Vailima 
for three years when Fiji Jim set out 
from Samoa on the first of his many 
adventures in life, an adventure which 
was to change his destiny and make 
him into a hard-bitten Northerner 
instead of ail easy-going Southerner. 

A Fateful Voyage 

It was in 1893 that this strange chance 
came into Fiji's life. In that year the 
World Fair was held at Chicago. One 
of the attractions was an exhibition of 
types of native races, and Fiji was 
sent as a Polynesian representative. 

When the exhibition ended he went to 
San Francisco, intending to board a 
ship for Samoa. He met some Hawaiians 
and signed on for a voyage. As he 
knew very little Knglish he may have 
been ignorant of the three-years con 
tract he made with the master of this 
whaling vessel. When the sailing ship 
had finished her voyage lie found himself 
on Herschcl Island, zoo miles inside the 
Arctic Circle. 

■When rve remember the sufferings of 
men from tropical countries who wintered 


in France during the Great War it seems 
all the more surprising that Fiji Jim 
took to tlic Arctic. 

Perhaps lie enjoyed the excitements 
of whaling and the new energy given 
him by the clean, bracing air. 

He soon learned how to clothe himself 
and keep warm, and ho stood the cold 
so well that at the end of the three 
years of rough, hard work he did not 
want to leave the Arctic. When he 
reached San Francisco, instead of going 
home he signed a contract with another 
whaler, and once more he .set off 
Northward Ho ! 

So much was he attracted by the 
life that he asked the captain’s per¬ 
mission to stay' in the North for good, 
and he came to be considered a wealthy 
man. He saved about /8000 by dint of 
sheer hard -work and self-denial. For 
years he had worked for traders and 
whalers and hunted and trapped for 
furs, which he had sold at good prices 
People said of him tfiat once money 
came into his hands he never spent it. 


and this may have been true, for he 
could live and clothe himself by r fishing 
and hunting, and can scarcely ever 
have seen a shop. 

When Stcfansson parted from Fiji 
lie advised him to return to Samoa and 
spend his old age there in luxury on the 
money he had saved. The trapper 
seemed delighted at this suggestion, and 
went to San Francisco. 

When, however, he heard all the news 
of liis native land from a cousin latelv 
arrived from Samoa Jim could not 
reconcile himself to the idea of settling 
down to the old lazy life. The heat 
in San Francisco made him feel ill, and 
he knew that he would only feel like a 
fish out of water if he returned. 

The call of tlic North was too strong 
for him, and once more he sailed for the 
Arctic. In the spring of 1919 he landed 
at Cape Bathurst in the north of 
Canada, not far from where it is believed 
he went a few months ago on what is 
feared may prove to have been the last 
of his many adventurings. 


THE LITTLE 
DANCING GIRL 

A TALE OF VERY 
LONG AGO 

How They Buried Her in the 
Days of the Pyramids 

AS IF TO DANCE FOR EVER 

The world is full of dancers. A. sea¬ 
side band played an old folk dance.tunc 
the other day, and in a few minutes 
people were dancin round the band¬ 
stand as tlieir great-grandparents used 
to dance on the village green. 

To lovers of dancing today' comer- 
news of a little sister who lived nearly 
4000 y'ears ago. 

At Damghan, in Northern Persia, 
Dr Ericli Schmidt has uncovered many' 
buildings, ornaments, weapons, and 
pottery belonging to people who lived 
thousands of years before Christianity'. 
Near a very splendid house, almost a 
palace, dating from 2000 B.c./he found 
th ■ body of a girl. 

Her Favourite Ornaments 

She had been buried with her limbs 
arranged in one of the graceful attitudes 
of a Persian dance. She had silver 
: ings on her fingers, long armlets, pretty' 
copper earrings, and a very beautiful 
necklace of lapis lazuli and silver, with 
beads having the shape of little turtles. 
Turquoise, silver, and lapis lazuli made 
other ornaments.' 

It seems that she must have been 
very beautiful and greatly beloved. 
Perhaps she was a famous dancer of her 
day', and perhaps, when she died, the 
other dancing girls .vowed that she 
should dance for ever. Having put 
upon her all her favourite ornaments, 
they'arranged her limbs in the grave so 
that she appeared to be dancing still. 
What had this little sister to do with 
stiff and solemn attitudes ? 

A Wave o’ the Sea 

A Shakespearean lover had the same 
thought as these dancing girls, and told 
his. Perdita : 

When you do dance, I wish you 

A xcavc o' the sea, that you might ever do 

Nothing hut that. 

This little Persian has done nothing 
but that for nearly' 4000 y’ears. 

A report of her discovery has just 
been received from Persia,. written by 
the man who is excavating the site 
where she lived. 

The weeping girls who buried her in 
the day's when the Pyramids were built 
did better than the statesmen who 
buried Pharaoh.- In spite of the boastful 
grandeur of the royal tombs of Egy'pt 
we arc not touched by' any' sense ot 
reality in the mummy'. But we believe 
in the little dancer, the girl who pos¬ 
sessed what Dryden calls the poetry of 
the foot, and we are sorry, as her friends 
were sorry' 4000 years ago, because she 
died when she was young and beautiful. 
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EUROPE ARMED 
OR DISARMED? 

THE FRENCH REPLY TO 
GERMANY 

A Grave Matter the League of 
Nations Must Decide 

PEACE OR WAR? 

The British and French Governments 
have both answered the German demand 
for equality in . the right to arm. Both 
Governments urge Germany to refer the 
matter to the League, as they were bound 
to do. 

The question is now whether the Great 
Poivers will keep their word and disarm 
as they pledged themselves to do, or 
whether they will break their word and 
drive Germany to arm. 

The French reply to Germany is not in¬ 
spirit unfriendly, and we give some of its 
chief passages. 

France has been reproached with her 
use of the idea and name of security. It 
must be repeated that this is the expres¬ 
sion used in the Covenant. Security is 
the necessity which the German Govern¬ 
ment legitimately invokes when it 
writes, affirming an indisputable truth 
that Germany has a right to her national 
security. It is the guarantee which 
should be secured for all nations, small 
and great, by establishing international 
control of armaments, by making arbi¬ 
tration general, and by securing the 
effective execution of its decisions. 

France claims no privilege. She asks 
only for her legitimate share in a general 
security. 

All Europe Affected 

Having laid down these principles 
the French Government will give its; 
views frankly on the German Note. 

It finds a clear demand by Germany 
for aircraft, tanks, and heavy and anti¬ 
aircraft artillery for her Army, and for 
submarines, aircraft carriers, and battle¬ 
ships for her Navy. There can be no 
doubt: rearmament is proposed. 

It must be pointed out at once that 
this rearmament would inevitably spread 
to all the States which are subjected by 
treaty to a regime similar to that of 
Germany. Thus the whole problem of 
Central and Eastern Europe is raised as 
an immediate consequence, and com¬ 
petition in armaments would begin again 
on this broad basis. All Europe is there¬ 
fore strictly affected by the question 
put to France, who cannot undertake to 
give an isolated answer to so vast a 
question. 

The Old Way and the New 

And clearly that is not all. With 
Germany extending her . demands . to 
naval forces the whole of the naval 
Statute of the Powers would go forward. 
Thus the imprudence of an isolated 
answer would undermine the military 
Statute of every country in the world. 
This aspect of .the matter cannot go 
unheeded by responsible statesmen. 

■ The League of Nations is the sole 
judge. France cannot fail to keep the 
engagements she has taken toward the 
League, and it is before it that we reserve 
the right to set forth, if need be, the 
reasons which prevent us from consent¬ 
ing to the rearmament of Germany. 

At Lausanne France consented, for 
the general good, to sacrifices which 
impartial judges have justly appreciated. 
She thinks that it is possible for her 
within the framework of existing en¬ 
gagements to work with Germany in the 
search for a new order, not through a 
return to the old methods of preparing 
for war, but through progress in the 
organisation of peace. 

Next Week’s Casualties 

Before the C.N. is printed again 100 people 

will be killed on the roads of England 


A FRIEND OF MAN 

AND THE MOSQUITO’S 
WORST ENEMY 

The Secret Laid Bare by the 
Genius of Ronald Ross 

MAKING THE WORLD HEALTHIER 

The world has lost a man who saved 
it Thousands of lives and made it 
healthier for millions. 

Sir Ronald Ross has passed oil into 
the realms where heroes are. 

He has not been without honour in 
his own country, or any country. 
Wealth has not been his, nor enviable 
reward for a discovery which has made 
a difference to the lives of millions of 
people in malarial-regions. 

What was it that Ronald Ross did ? 
Just over forty years ago, a French 
army surgeon, Laveran, in a remote 
military station in Algiers, looking down 
a microscope at some blood taken from 
a soldier suffering from malaria, recog¬ 
nised for the first time the small organ¬ 
ism which has played a larger part in 
human affairs than the greatest politi¬ 
cian or general that ever lived. 

From Suspicion to Proof 

It was the parasite which lives in the 
blood corpuscles of other living things, 
man and the mosquito among them, 
and, by taking its nutriment from them, 
causes malaria. 

Though Laveran found the parasite 
in a man the connection with the mos¬ 
quito was not clear. There was a long 
way to go. Wliat was the life history 
of the parasite ? How did it get into 
the man ? 

Sir Patrick Manson thought that at 
some stage of the parasite’s history it 
might be conveyed to man by a blood¬ 
sucking insect. He told Ronald Ross, 
who was then an army surgeon in the 
Indian Medical Service, of his belief. 
But the suspicion was not enough. 

It was Major Ronald Ross who, 
beginning at Secunderabad in 1895 
weary investigations lasting several 
years, converted suspicion into proof. 

Chain of Cause and Effect 

The difficulties of the work were very 
great, but at last Ross’s labours were 
crowned with success. He proved that 
the parasite which causes malaria lives 
part of its life in the mosquito and part 
in the blood of the person afflicted with 
malaria, and that it is the mosquito 
which conveys the parasite to man, 
takes it from man, and makes the 
chain of disease complete. 

The chain of cause and effect seems 
easy to trace and understand now, but 
it was Ross who sought, found, and 
identified the final link. 

It required a touch of genius to find it, 
and that genius Ross had. 

' The benefit the discovery cohferred 
on the human race is so great that there 
is no need to lessen Ross’s achievement 
by proclaiming that he accomplished 
more than he did. He did not and could 
not rid the-world of the menace of the 
mosquito,, or malaria ; and he was well 
aware of the enormous amount,of work 
still to do. - - • 

Above all things he was a brave man, 
with no pretences. He was proud of 
what he had done, as well he might be, 
for his name will be imperishably con¬ 
nected with the conquest of malaria. 

The World’s Indebtedness 

He never thought of himself as a 
supremely gifted investigator, but rather 
as a worker in the ranks. 

Tlie last time we saw him, and asked 
after his health, he responded with his 
usual courage and gaiety, that he was 
afraid the use of his arm had gone, that 
his doctor thought very ill of his organs, 
and that he certainly had just contracted 
a bad cold. 

Otherwise he was really splendid: 
thank you. 

Now he has gone, mourned by a world 
which owes him more than it knows. 


THE VALIANT THREE 

But is It Fair to Valour ? 

ONE OF THE BRAVEST RESCUES 
EVER KNOWN 

The Chief Constable of the Glamorgan 
Constabulary asked his committee the 
other day to give official recognition of 
the bravest rescue he had ever known. 

It is a brave story—with a sting in 
the tail. 

A swimming race was being held in 
the baths near Barry Island when an 
alarm bell rang, and someone shouted 
that a girl was in danger in the bay, 
500 yards off. 

Three constables who were taking part 
in the race jumped out of the baths, 
raced barefooted over rough ground, and 
plunged into “ a boiling sea.” 

" It appeared to be suicidal,” said the 
Chief Constable. A terrific gale was 
blowing, and there was every likelihood 
that they would be dashed to pieces on 
submerged rocks. The men were tossed 
about like corks. 

By a miracle, we are told, they man¬ 
aged to save the girl and themselves. 

The body of one man was a mass of 
bruises from the rocks. 

A Terrible Wrong 

The names of the three gallant men 
are Constables Lewis, Skuse, and Martin. 

All is well: but it is only by the mercy of 
Providence that the four are alive today . 

We cannot help asking what right the 
girl had to be bathing in a boiling sea 
when a terrific gale was blowing, and 
what she could have said to the wives 
and mothers of the three men if they had 
been lost ? 

A year or two ago a man who had been 
recovering from his wounds ever since 
the war went to a seaside place. A girl 
bather got into difficulties, and he went 
to the rescue. The effort was too great. 
for him and he collapsed and died. 

It is possible that the two girls con¬ 
cerned had some good excuse, but it is 
certain tliat the swimmer who risks other 
lives by risking his own does a terrible 
wrong. 

THE BAG SNATCHERS 

What Our Office Boy Does 
With Them 

We have often been ashamed to read 
of the heavy-handed gentry who 
smash windows or snatch bags in the 
midst of crowds of people and get away 
with the proceeds, nobody stopping them. 

If these dumbfounded people had 
only been Scouts they would have 
known what to do. 

In Porchester Terrace, London, a 
bag snatcher wrenched a bag from a 
woman’s hand and made off with it. 
Fortunately for her the thief had 
chosen a moment when-a number of the 
52nd West London Troop of Scout 
Patrols were setting out on one of 
their scouting games. . .T. 

The plundered woman screamed as 
the thief dashed past the troop, and the 
Scouts at once grasped tile, situation. 
They instantly-gave chase and two of 
the Scouts ran down the man and 
grasped him. 

He struggled,- he rained blows on his 
far-from-stahvart assailants; but. they 
did hot let go, and at last they wrenched 
the bag away.; ■ 

The thief made off. The Scouts; 
bruised but triumphant, returned the bag 
to its owner and renewed their scouting. 

On this occasion the public as usual 
seems to have been absent, but the two 
Boy Scouts were present, and we see 
what they did. 

One of them, a little fellow, was the 
Editor’s office boy. 


The Shadow of The 
Atlantic Ocean 

Its Silhouette on the Moon 

On the night of the Moon’s eclipse 
the Sun threw, on it a shadowgraph of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Many thousands of people came out 
in the clear still night to see the Sun, 
the greatest of all photographers, at 
work on the Moon. 

From behind the Earth the Sun cast 
the cone of its shadow on the Moon’s 
face. The moving cone where it caught 
the Moon was 5600 miles in diameter, 
greater than the diameter of the Moon, 
less than that of the Earth. > 

Where it caught the Moon and moved 
across its face this dark shadow was 
blurred at the edge, and through it the 
bright. shield of the Moon could. still 
be darkly seen, a sombre and strange 
red. That was owing to the diffusion 
of red rays in the cone of shadow itself, 
and was a very curious phenomenon. 

An Optical Illusion 

The blurred edge was also to be ex¬ 
plained by some diffusion, of light, and 
could not have been the sharp edge of 
shadow which was actually cast. It 
was in the nature of an optical illusion. 

But the strangest thing about it was 
that it was actually the shadow cast by 
the Atlantic Ocean. It was the shadow 
of the east side of the Earth that crept 
over the Moon, and on that side of our 
globe the Atlantic Ocean was placed: 
for the purposes of the shadowgraph. 

Had it been otherwise any spectator 
might have fancied that this or that 
mountain or even his own hilltop, was 
shadowed on the Moon, though he could 
not expect to identify it even with the 
greatest of telescopes, any more than we 
could identify the surface of the ocean, 
with all its heaving cities afloat, fraught 
with precious lives and cargoes. 


TRAIN CHASES A TRAIN 
Fast Run on the L.N.E.R. 

There was an exciting train chase on 
the L.N.E.R. the other day. 

A train was compelled to leave New¬ 
castle for London without waiting for 
several coaches of a train' which had 
been delayed owing to a line blockage 
in Scotland. When the second train 
arrived at Newcastle, 37 minutes late, 
orders were given for it to catch up to 
the. other before it reached York. 

All the way between Newcastle and 
York signalmen were asked to keep the 
line as clear as possible, and the train 
that was late succeeded in covering the 
80 miles. between two towns in 66 
minutes, a speed of 72 miles an hour.. 

The first train reached York in 100 
minutes, including two stops. There the 
two parts were joined and the, single 
train continued its journey South 


THINGS SAID 

Our noses are round the corner. 

Sir Robert Horne, M.P. 

Outside London it is almost impossi¬ 
ble to send a wire on Sundays. » 

A taxpayer in Surrey 

Peace is the deepest-rooted passion 
in the heart of every Frenchman. - 

. M.' lien jut 

. Not a brick of a single public-hdusb will 
be left standing in'the British Empire 
100 years hence. 

Professor Levi of Aberystwyth 

Shakespeare’s father was ' fined for 
depositing refuse in the streets.' 

The Sanitary Inspector of Stratford 

Cycling 32 miles along the Great North 
Road I counted 24 dead birds. ; 

A correspondent' ; 

We need 30 boys who will neither drink 
nor smoke. 

The Bata Boot Company of Czecfio-Slovakia 
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The Children s Newspaper 


Building a Bridge - A Sack Race • Shooting the Rapids 



ra a " W i nner ' T h,s smiling little girl appears to be on good terms 
with Beauty, a winner of several prizes at the Chertsey Agricultural 
^ ociety’s Show held recently at Fan Court. 


At Greenwich—Amid the squalor of the 
lower Thames this silhouette of a sailing 
barge makes quite an attractive picture. 


The Sack Race —Boys of the training ship Warspite thoroughly enioved 

their annual sports, held at Grays in Essex, the sack race as us'ual be'ing 
a favourite with onlookers and competitors alike 


V ' V> / 
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•NierTE^SZS? 


winging the Arches—On * 

t Putney Bridge is descri»v«. . „.o picture, ia*en wnne t 
was in progress, gives a good idea of what happened 


.JOS! 8 JJ\® Process of swinging the arches Out for a Walk—This modern Mary 

ed. This picture, taken while the work her pet lamb was seen by our nhoto- 
gives a cood idea of what h H grapher in a Yorkshire lane. 


Shooting the Rapid3 The C.N. told last week of the party of public 
school boys who spent an enjoyable holiday in Finnish Lapland. Here 
some of the boys are seen shooting the rapids on the Kipkayoki River. 
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UP AND UP 


NEW SPAINS FOR OLD 

HOME RULE FOR THE 
CATALANS 

Family Quarrel With a Happy 
Ending After 60 Years 

SENOR AZANA’S TRIUMPH 

Old Spain is dead. The New Spain 
arises with Home Rule for Catalonia. 

Catalonia has become the Catalan 
Free State. She is not to be compared 
with Ireland, but is rather the Scotland 
of Spain, for the Catalans differ more 
from the Castilians who constitute the 
bulk of the Spanish people, or the Anda¬ 
lusians of the South, than do Scotsmen 
from the English or the Irish. 

In Catalonia is Barcelona, the chief 
centre of manufacture in Spain. The 
Catalans with the Basques are the prin- 
' cipal wealth-creating peoples in the 
Spanish Peninsula. 

A Human Hive 

A Catalan, says an Irish admirer, is 
always saving up against the rainy day. 
The returns of the savings banks of the 
province show that a deposit account 
exists for every four inhabitants. - Cata¬ 
lonia is a human hive of hardworking, 
law-abiding, money-saving citizens. 

This was the Spanish province and 
these were the people who, having been 
foremost in bringing about the Republic, 
were quick to demand of it the right to 
self-government. They had asked for 
it for sixty years, 

While the monarchy existed they 
asked for it in vain, and without much 
hope ; but since the beginning of the 
present century Catalonia has been the 
hammer which has been threatening 
. monarchical institutions, including the 
Central Government, the bureaucracy, 
the pretence of a parliament. 

A Wonderful Speech 

These were all kept standing by the 
dominant Castilians of Spain. They fell 
when Castilian support was removed. 
Butwhen the new Republican Parliament 
came together the Castilians, though now 
Republicans, were still formidable there, 
and it was of them that the Catalonians, 
their old political opponents, had to 
demand what they wanted. 

That has been one of the chief prob¬ 
lems the new Spanish Republic Iras had 
to face. The Catalonians and the Casti¬ 
lians who became brothers in making 
the Republic fell into a bitter family 
quarrel when the Catalonians desired 
to go their own way. 

It was Senor Azana who, after long 
and wearisome debates in the Cortes, 
rose to intervene with a speech that 
stilled dissensions. 

The Prime Minister spoke like a 
statesman. He raised the debate from 
the discussion of group interests and 
regional claims to a height where the 
only issue was the welfare and future 
of Spain and the Spanish people. 

Where the Future Lies 

The Cortes listened, the Castilians were 
convinced, the public gallery cheered, 
and it is said the Catalans wept for joy. 

Senor Azaha received applause such 
as he had hardly heard during the 
Republic’s brief career. 

His speech was a landmark in political 
oratory and controversy. 

Happier than the great English 
statesman who first advocated Home 
Rule for Ireland, he has seen the immedi¬ 
ate effect of his pleading in the granting 
of self-government to Catalonia. With 
the statute goes a measure of Land 
Reform which is strangely like land 
nationalisation. 

It is too soon for anyone to prophesy. 
The future lies with the Catalonians 
themselves and with the ability of this 
hard-headed, hardworking, and frugal 
people not to abuse the concessions they 
have obtained. 

Old Spain has gone. But the New 
Spain, of which Catalonia is the first 
outbuilding, cannot be raised in a day. 


The Passing of 
passing by 

£2 For a Haunting Song 

There can hardly bo anyone alive in 
England today who has not heard the 
song Passing By. 

Great singers have sung it in famous 
concert halls, and at nearly every 
entertainment got up in aid of church, 
chapel, or school funds some amateur or 
other has " rendered ” it, in the phrase 
of the local paper. 

All these singers will be sorry to hear 
that the man who set .Herrick’s words 
to haunting music has passed by. 

He wrote under the name of Edward 
C. Purcell, but his full name was 
Edward Purcell-Cockram. He was a 
teacher of music, and for 60 years was 
organist of Clifton Down Congregational 
Church at Bristol. 

It seemed to him a wonderful bit of 
luck when' the publishers offered him /a 
for the'manuscript of Passing By. He 
would see ■ his song in print—how- 
delightful 1 

If he had had a royalty on every copy 
sold the music-master’s bank balance 
would have swollen nicely ; perhaps it 
would have meant a little fortune. 

Latterly, it is pleasant to' know, lie 
made an income from the gramophone 
rights. • 

He w-rote other music, but nothing so 
haunting as Passing By. He will be 
gratefully remembered for it. 


PITT’S HOUSE AT PUTNEY 
HEATH 

The last home of William Pitt has 
just been saved from the housebreakers. 

On January 23, 1806, the great states¬ 
man died at Bowling Green House, 
Putney Heath, which had been his home 
for eighteen months. He had gone to 
live at Putney Heath because he wished 
to have the benefit of country air while 
still carrying on his official duties. 

There was a danger that the house 
would be demolished, but it has been 
sold to a Putney resident. The new 
owner may keep the house for himself, 
but it is hoped that it may be acquired 
by some public body such as the 
National Trust on account of its 
historical interest. 


84 YEARS A BOY 

Thomas Upton has been 84 years a 
boy. He and Peter Pan are the only 
people who have mastered the secret of 
perpetual youth. 

Thomas Upton was only eight when he 
started to earn his living as a donkey boy 
on the beach at New Brighton. For 76 
years he has helped holiday-makers into 
the saddle and urged Neddy to a trot 
along the sands. He is officially a 
donkey boy still, the oldest donkey boy 
in England. 

The Mayor of Wallasey congratulated 
him the other day on his record boyhood. 
No wonder that he has achieved civic 
recognition. There could be no greater 
tribute to the bracing quality of the air 
than 84 years of boyhood. 


A REPROACH TO THE NATION 

. We regret to record that employment 
in the brick industry continues to be 
poor. The number of brick-workers 
unemployed is about one in five. 

The number of workpeople employed 
in brickworks in the week ended J uly 23 
was only 8784,, 16 per. cent less than in 
1931. The wages paid to these people 
in the same week were /2 o ,8< j 6, or 
32 per cent less than last year. 

When we turn to the building industry 
we find that the insured workmen out 
of work on July 25 numbered 236,469, 
ten per cent more than a year ago. 

This great army of unemployed is a 
reproach to the nation, for it is con¬ 
cerned with work which need not be 
decreased because of world depression. 


Better Health and 
Better Babies 

Wc are younger than we were fifty 
years ago.' 

This statement will bewilder no one 
who has read Sir George Newman’s 
annual report on the health of the Eng¬ 
lish people in 1931. 

Fifty years ago when a boy was born 
he might expect to live 41 years and a 
girl 44 years. Today he may expect to 
live 56 years and a girl 60 years. These 
“ expectations of life ” are averages 
and are affected by the. fact that many 
children die young, a large number in 
their first year. 

It is the reduction of child mortality 
which has lengthened the span of life 
allotted to all, and has lengthened beyond 
56 or 60 years the lives of those who 
survive the perilous year or years of 
their childhood. 

Sparing the Innocents 

This reduction of child mortality, this 
sparing of the innocents, is the thing on 
which civilisation and medical progress 
have most to congratulate themselves. 
It is the consequence of the greater 
care taken of children and of the educa ; 
tion which supervises their bodies ' as 
well as their minds at school. 

It is the result' also of better food, of 
better homes, of greater : cleanliness. 
When slums are with us no longer, and 
more light, air, and water are let into 
the homes of the poor the deaths of 
young children will fall still lower. 

It is not the very young only who 
have benefited. The man of 50 today 
is a younger man in health and feeling 
than the man of the "same age half a 
century ago. i 

In the mid-Victorian Era the man of 
55 generally retired. He does not think 
of doing so now. Some of our leading 
parliamentarians begin at that age. 

As for women, they seem to take off 
years as time goes on. Like the men 
they are enabled to do so because their 
childhood was healthier than that of 
their grandmothers. 

The Young Mother 

Against this good account there are 
some black marks to be set. One of 
them is that the deaths of young 
mothers are greater in number than they 
should be. When the figures are 
examined it will be found that this 
mortality is greatest among those who 
live in poor and insanitary houses and 
neighbourhoods and are either too 
hardworked or otherwise unable to take 
proper care of themselves. 

In the future we may hope with con¬ 
fidence that preventable deaths will 
still further decline. Disease there will 
be still with us. Only the most hopeful 
can ever look forward to a world without 
it. But Sir George Newman tells us 
that infectious diseases claimed fewer 
victims and that there is a. still con¬ 
tinuing fall in what old people used to 
call consumption. 

The drop in infectious diseases means 
that more care is taken to prevent their 
spread, and that the panel doctor has 
become a power in the land. 

The drop in consumption is an in¬ 
dication that we are going slowly forward 
hi search of fresh air, better nourishment, 
and a healthier way of life. 


A LITTLE RAILWAY’S 
CHEQUERED CAREER 

The Basingstoke and Alton Light 
Railway has ended its career for 
passenger traffic after 31 years. 

This little railway, 12 miles long, 
had a big break in its short life, for 
during the war its metals were taken up 
and relaid in France for use by the 
military authorities. 

It was not until 1924 that the line 
was reopened for traffic. And now it is 
closed again. But there is still a little 
life in this young-old railway, for one sec¬ 
tion is to be used by a single goods train. I 

I 


MOK AND MOINA 

MENUS FOR TWO 
ZOO PETS 

Defects of the Sixpence in the 
Slot Machine 

GREEDY BILL WHO GETS 
ALL THE FISH 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The young gorillas Mok and Moina 
are now quite at home in their Zoo 
quarters, and may well have become 
the envy of all the other inmates of the 
menagerie. For no trouble is being 
spared to make them comfortable, and 
they are being treated like well-cared- 
for children. 

To diminish the risk of their catching 
colds from visitors Mok and Moina are 
separated from the public by a large 
sheet of glass ; and as no one but the 
keeper is allowed behind this glass they 
are in no danger of receiving improper 
food or of being teased. Unlike all 
other inmates of the Zoo they are not 
on view until closing-time, for they are 
put to bed every evening at 5 o’clock. 

Milk and Bananas 

Their meals, also, have been arranged 
with great, care. At 9 a.ni., when tbc-ir 
house is opened to the public, Mok and 
Moina are given their breakfast of milk 
and bananas. 

Punctually at noon they have their 
lunch, which consists of some cooked 
vegetables and fresh fruit. Their evening 
meal varies; it may be boiled chicken 
and broth, steamed whiting, or raw eggs 
and perhaps a bowl of beef-tea in addition 
to their regular biscuits and milk. 

The automatic sea-lion feeder in the 
sea-lion enclosure is proving a great 
success. When a visitor puts sixpence 
in the slot a siren is heard, and three 
pieces of fish are shot out. ■ 

On busy days, when many members 
of the public feel disposed to provide 
the sea-lions with nourishment, the 
machine has often to be put out of 
action at an early hour. 

A Diver and His Understudy 

For, although visitors pay for the fish, 
the pieces of herring with which' the 
feeder is packed come from the regular 
rations, and owing to the skill of certain 
of the sea-lions the supply is very 
unevenly distributed. 

As soon as the siren goes Bill, the 
celebrated diver, and another young sea- 
lion who is understudying him dash to 
the diving rock and catch the food 
before it has time to reach the water and 
their less accomplished companions. 

When the supply gets low the machine 
has to be put out of action, or by the end 
of the day there would be no herrings 
left. On the first day the machine 
began to work Bill and his understudy 
between them had eaten 65 pounds of 
fish by 2.30 p.m. ; no other sea-lion in 
the pond had had one mouthful. 


HE SAVED 37 

From Nova Scotia comes news of a 
very gallant deed. 

The British collier Watford was 
ploughing her way from Sydney to 
Quebec when she was overtaken by a 
tremendous gale and was driven on the 
rocks at Cape Percy, two miles from 
Glace Bay. 

No answer came to S.O.S. calls. No 
lifeboats could be launched because huge 
seas kept crashing over the wreck. 

The second officer, Mr H. Mant of 
Ilford, offered to swim ashore with a line. 
It looked hopeless, but he fought his 
way through the immense breakers, got 
to shore at last, and fixed the line. 

Then, by means of the breeches buoy, 
37 men were drawn to safety. 

Only two lives were lost, although the 
Watford became a total wreck, and all 
the crew must have perished but for that 
heroic dive into a tremendous sea. 
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01 FROM THE ARCTIC 
Petroleum from wells rear 
Fort Norman, believed to be 
the farthest North commercial 
producers, is being shipped to 
Echo Bay on Great Bear Labe 
where important mining develop¬ 
ments arc taking place. 


CapeCheliuskin \ 


THE PAST SPEAKS 
Members of a Soviet Expedi¬ 
tion have discovered near Cape 
Cheliuskin messages written by 
the explorers Amundsen and 
Sverdrup during theirexpedition 
of thirteen years ago. 



Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Scotland, Scandinavia, Russia, Cocoa. 
Ecuador, W. Africa. Sugar. Texas, W. Indies, S. 
America. Mauritius, Australia. Dates. Tunis. Coffee'. 
America. Uganda, Angola, S.W. Arabia, E. Indies. 
Tea. India, Ceylon, China. Japan. Rice. Egypt. 
India. S. China. Cotto-. U.S.A., Egypt. India. 


NATIVE POACHERS 
It is said that native poachers, 
using crude traps and bows and 
poisoned arrows, are causing 
havoc among elephants, giraffes, 
and other big game in some 
parts of Kenya 


NIGHTINGALE COLONISTS 
An attempt to introduce the 
nightingale into New Zealand 
has apparently succeeded, for 
its song is heard near Auckland 
where four birds from England 
were released in 1927. 


WHY THERE ARE 
ACCIDENTS 
Asking For Trouble 

Counting up the terrible roll of acci¬ 
dents on the roads the Minister of 
Transport has called on magistrates to 
inflict severer penalties on those whose 
lolly, or worse, causes them. 

A beginning should be made with 
those who send their employees out to 
perform impossible tasks with the 
lorries they drive. In one case before 
the magistrates a lorry driver was sent 
out to do 230 miles in 16 hours without 
time for unloading. Naturally the driver 
exceeded the limit of 16 miles an hour 
legally fixed for lorries and was fined. 

But what of the employers who impose 
a burden of this kind on a driver’s 
shoulders ? What would be the state of 
his nerves after driving 200 miles ? 

The answer is that, unless he were 
superhuman, he would be just in the 
condition when he would become both 
a cause and a victim of accidents. 

Who would blame him for speeding up 
in the middle of his task in order to get 
an interval for intervening relaxation or 
slacking off ?. 

Not the magistrates who dealt with 
this case, for they paid the fine they were 
obliged to impose. 

But we still wait to hear if anything 
happens to reckless employers beyond an 
expression of disapproval from the Bench. 


FISHING FOR A BICYCLE 

“ You must take life as it comes,” say 
the philosophers ; and it is just as well 
that anglers are mostly quiet, philo¬ 
sophical men. 

The other day an angler settled down 
to a morning’s fishing on Boscombe Pier. 
He expected to catch bass, mackerel, 
or codling. Instead, he caught some¬ 
thing far heavier, something that felt 
really exciting, something that proved 
to be—a lady’s bicycle. 

It was almost new. How it came to be 
in the sea is a mystery. 


WHAT LEWIS CARROLL 
TOLD DU MAURIER 

The other day we heard Sir Gerald 
du Maurier make a speech. 

It was in connection with the Lewis 
Carroll Centenary, and in it he referred 
to the friendship between Lewis Carroll 
and Sir Gerald’s father, the great author 
and Punch artist. 

He said Lewis Carroll used occasion¬ 
ally to send his father a joke to illus¬ 
trate, and he had recently come across an 
old letter his father received from Lewis 
Carroll in which the author of Alice said 
he had just overheard a .conversation 
between two little girls. 

One had a doll in her arms, and this 
one remarked to the other : “ I always 
take great care of my child ; I always 
bring my child down to breakfast.” 

To which the doll-less one answered : 
" Yes, and I expect you’d bring your 
child down to breakfast if she had 
bronchitis.” 

Sir Gerald said that he did not think 
this had ever appeared in Punch. Its 
chief interest lies in the thought that 
it was passed on from Lewis Carroll to 
George du Maurier. 


DRAKE TO THE RESCUE 

Drake is a glorious name, and there 
is a man in Hull who deserves to bear it. 

A boy of 14 named Alfred Sanderson 
was fishing by the River Humber and 
slipped in. The tide carried him away. 

A cripple saw him and, instead of 
waiting for an able-bodied man to go to 
the rescue, jumped in himself. The hero’s 
name was Cyril Drake. 

He reached the boy in time, but got 
into difficulties when the lad struggled, 
and it would have gone ill with them 
both if George Yine had not appeared on 
the scene, dived in, and brought them 
both ashore. 

George Vine is unemployed. Cyril 
Drake is a cripple. Both of them were 
out of luck. Yet who would dare to 
pity them ? 


GLOOMY IRELAND 

Unemployment in Ireland had become 
very bad before the quarrel between 
Air dc Valera’s Government and the 
British Government had led to a ridi¬ 
culous tariff war. 

In May this year the Irish Govern¬ 
ment decided to assist the Irish un¬ 
employed by allowing them to register 
themselves as wanting employment at 
post offices and police stations as well 
as at the regular employment exchanges. 

The consequence was to reveal an 
extraordinary condition of unemploy¬ 
ment. On the first Monday of July it 
was found that no fewer than 71,362 
applicants for work had registered them¬ 
selves. Of thes only 17,236 were 
entitled to unemployment benefit. 

As the population of the Irish Free 
State is only 2,900,000, or about 600,000 
families, it will be seen that the condi¬ 
tions are very serious. 


SEWING UP A SNAKE 

Dr Burgess Barnett, the new Curator 
of Reptiles at the Zoo, has sewn up a 
live python. 

The monster is 12 feet long. It is 
a piece of needlework we should not care 
to undertake. 

One morning the keeper- found the 
python a mass of rags and tatters. It 
seems that an older python was jealous 
of its presence in the cage. There must 
have been a terrifying battle in the 
night, fought between two male pythons 
while the two female pythons looked on. 
The older inhabitant got the better of it. 

Dr Burgess Barnett had to put 38 
stitches in him ! 


THIS GOOD WORLD 

The secretary of Leicester Infirmary 
has received £20 with this letter : 

About 51 years ago I was a patient 
at your infirmary and received good 
treatment and great kindness. I made 
up my mind that, if ever I could make 
some recompense, I would. So I am 
sending j’ou £20. 


SOMETHING LIKE A HERO 
A Gallant Swim 

.Mr Charles' Zibelmann has failed to 
swim the Channel. 

Yet his failure is a better thing than 
many successes have been. 

Air Zibelmann has no legs, but lie 
swam 30 miles in 18 hours, and his 
swim lasted longer than any of the 
previous attempts this season. 

He started from the South Foreland 
at 5.30 on a Friday evening and was 
about eight miles from the French.coast 
when he had to give up at 11.30 the 
next morning. 

A heavy swell had tended to carry 
him in the wrong direction and the 
temperature of the sea had dropped 
from 64 8 to 60 degrees. A westerly 
wind had ruffled the surface and made 
things harder for him. In spite of all 
these things the legless athlete made a 
fine swim, and has done much better 
than many 'a Channel aspirant with the 
usual number of limbs. 


THE SONG OF THE BEES 

There was the other week a Bee and Bee¬ 
keepers Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 

We are a nation ; laws we have, and keep. 
Like man we seek our food, we breathe, 
we sleep ; 

Hearing and scent are ours, and sight; 

and through the day 
Tiny and busy each goes on his way. 

We have a palace, and we have a queen ; 
Our food in little larders can be seen 

Gathered from loveliness, the hearts of 
flowers, 

For all the gardens of the land arc ours. 

We have a city ; thronging to and fro 
Our people hurry, but today we go 

Into man’s greatest city at his whim 
Our nation’s lore and science showing 
him; 

So he who comes with patience learns 
and sees 

The ancient code and purpose of the bees. 
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Politics Will Not Save Us 

he New Europe the politi¬ 
cians planned on the ruins 
of the Old is worse than jerry- 
built. It is all shop-front. 

Every politician in every coun¬ 
try is so busy window-dressing 
that the first and last object of 
every country’s existence, which 
should be to live at peace with 
its neighbours, is hustled away 
out of sight. The politicians are 
setting their country’s feet on 
the warpath again. 

Not only the big countries but 
the small ones are members of 
this blood brotherhood. Every 
one of the new countries, pieced 
together out of fragments of the 
old, has its army, its armaments, 
and the expense of keeping them 
up. In each of them the poli¬ 
tician in charge insinuates that 
the expense can best be met by 
charging it to the neighbours. 
No wondLr America complains 
that Europe.spends so much on 
getting ready for the next war 
that it cannot pay its debts for 
the last one. 

But America herself suffers 
from an attack of political bar¬ 
renness, as Europe does. Their 
politicians 'so encouraged the 
American citizen to believe 
that the wealth he accumulated 
out of Europe’s-war was the 
fruit of his own qualities that he 
spent it all and plunged into the 
deepest slough of' depression in 
his country’s history. 

Everywhere the politician has 
failed, from Japan to Ecuador. 
It is not the fault of the common 
people that the world is so out 
of joint. They, as always, go on 
with their daily task of keeping, 
the wolf from the door, with not 
a thought of aggrandisement. 
It was not of them but of the 
politicians that two centuries 
ago the satirist wrote : 

Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, 
Their empire in our hearts divide. 

Many generations do not 
change the heart of the politician. 
He is as great a failure now as in 
Queen Anne’s day. If the world 
has got on it is in spite of him. 

If it has grown any better 
(and we could hardly go on if 
we did not believe it has) it is 
because deep down in the com¬ 
mon people is that love of their 
fellow-men which Jesus taught 
us. It is a hidden thought and 
ideal which the politician is too 
small to understand, but we 
believe it is the one thing which 
puts right the mistakes he makes 
and the wrongs he does in the 
people’s name. 

Politics will not help the world, 
accumulated wealth has come 
to be a curse to it, even science 
and invention may be instru¬ 
ments beyond its control. One 
thing alone can save it, and it is 
Christianity. It is w r orth a trial. 
Let us try it, everyone and 
everv nation. 


The Great Discoverer 

Qx the day of his triumph in dis¬ 
covering the malaria mosquito 
Sir Ronald Ross wrote this little poem: 

This day relenting God 
Hath placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing; and God 
Be praised. At His command, 

Seeking the secret deeds ' 

With tears and toiling breath, 

I find thy cunning seeds, 

O million-murdering Death. 

I know this little thing 
A myriad men will save. 

O Death, where is thy sting, 

Thy victory, O Grave ! 

Now the discoverer has made the 
greatest of all his discoveries, for he 
has passed from this world into the 
Universe beyond. 

© 

The Litter of the Nurseryman 

Qur enemy the Litter Lout bobs up in 
many places and in unexpected 
ways. He is unfortunately ever with 
us. May we appeal to our nursery 
friends, the good men who produce 
our lovely shrubs and trees and 
flowers, not to join the Litter Lout 
even by a little want of thought ? 

It is their habit to hang their labels 
on the trees they send out, but it 
should be the habit of the gardener to 
cut the labels off, instead of leaving 
them as litter among the flowers. 

We were in the old garden of Crow- 
hurst Church the other day (we say 
garden because it is a garden, indeed, 
and beautifully kept), and we walked 
through roses up to an oak as old as 
William the Conqueror. We are sorry 
to say that on every rose, hung an 
advertisement, the label of the 
nurseryman who put the roses there. 

Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
and if we think of it the label on the 
rose is just another form of litter. 

© 

Together 

Sir Gilbert Parker was a popular novelist 
before the GN. was born, and he has just 
passed away from the world in which he 
wrote himself into fame. 

His wife passed on before him and their 
reunion in the world beyond these voices 
gives a pathetic interest to this sonnet written 
by Sir Gilbert. 

When you and I have played the little 
. hour, 

Have seen the tall subaltern Life to 
Death 

Yield up his sword; and, smiling, 
draw the breath, 

The first long breath of freedom ; 
when the flower 

Of recompense hath fluttered to our 
feet, 

As to an actor’s; and, the curtain down, 
We turn to face each other all alone 
(Alone, we two-who never yet did 
meet, 

Alone, and absolute, and free): Othen, 
0 then, most dear, how shall be told 
the tale ? 

Clasped hands, pressed lips, and so 
clasped hands again; 

No words. But as the proud wind 
fills the sail, 

My love to yours shall reach, then one 
deep moan 

Of joy, and then our infinite Alone. 


We Are a People Yet 

|_tke the Village Blacksmith the 
British people sleeps more quietly 
in its bed at nights when it can 

Look the whole world in the face 
For it owes not any man. 

When the Pound was threatening 
to fall about our ears the Treasury 
borrowed £ 20,000,000 from the French 
public. It has been repaid. 

All tlie foreign credits obtained at 
that time have been repaid, either 
when they became due or before. The 
whole of the £130,000,000 borrowed 
from France or America has gone back. 

It has been said that the best epitaph 
on a man is that he was never a burden 
to anyone. The best compliment to a 
nation is that it pays its way. 

We are a people yet, as Tennyson 
said long ago. 

© . 

Tip-Cat 

naturalist doubts if humans are 
visible to gnats. But they manage 
to spot us. 

a 

A well-dressed woman is said to be 
like a poem. She would be satisfied 
if she were just the last word. 

0 

The older you look the better you get 
on, somebody says. Anyhow you 
look as if you 
were getting on. 
0 

Some people 
can’t take a 
joke. And some 
jokes are not 
worth taking. 

0 

Worry will 
not help. 
But we can’t 
help worrying. 

0 

Ax American 
politician 
wants to leave 
his native 
country for 
good. Hope he will find it. 

0 

Australians are being urged to import 

foreign trees. They prefer to stick 
to their gum. 

© 

Grace Before Meat 

Reveal Tby Presence now, 0 Lord, 

As in the Upper Room of old ; 

Break Thou our bread, grace Thou our 
board, 

And keep our hearts from growing 
cold. Thomas Tiplady 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
J__ady Lytton and Lady Loch, twin 
sisters, have been keeping their 
91st birthday. 

Oxford lady has left £3000 to a 
college for scholarships for miners. 
Vegetables worth £400,000 have 
been grown on allotments by 
63,000 out-of-work men. 

JUST AN IDEA 
1f wisdom were to perish from the Earth 
nobody would think himself ignorant. 


Peler Puck 
Warns To Know 



If good-natured 
lawyers make cross 
examinations 


October 1, 1832 


Mister Tomorrow 

By Our Country Girl 

'T’is a little bit of England 
1 That is lying in the prana, 
Looking harmless as a kitten 
And. as witless as a Iamb ; 

guT the breed is William 
Shakespeare’s, 

It is Cromwell’s kind, and Drake’s, 
And the inch-long scraps of finger 
Might be Constable’s or Blake’s. 

[s it villain ? Is it hero ? 

Will it drudge, or scheme for 
power ? 

Is it Wolsey ? Is it Wycliffe ? 
We must wait to see it flower. 

But we know that it is England, 
That for better or for worse 
It will shape the world to¬ 
morrow : 

And it’s I that am the nurse. 

Send me wisdom ! Give me 
courage ! 

I am stricken with alarms : 

Lord, remember this poor woman : 
She has England in her arms. 

© 

The Searchers 

By Our Town Girl 

'Through a poor street ryi old 
man went one day 
Delving among the rubbish 
thrown away: 

Close to his heels the shining 
motors rolled 

In which were other searchers, 
some of gold, 

And some of happiness, or health, 
or fame. 

They all seemed players in some 
.seeking game. 

And here one passed on charity 
intent ; 

And here an artist seeking beauty 
went. 

Rich, ragged, young, or old, each 
on his way 

Down that town street the 
searchers went that day, 

goME seeking stars among the 
foggy skies ; 

Some scraping rubbish with 
averted eyes. 

© 

A Meeting With a Friend 

From a Correspondent 

'T’he other day we unexpectedly 
1 met an old friend we had not 
seen for some years at the corner of 
two diverging streets in London. Both 
of us happened to be in a hurry for a 
luncheon engagement and could only' 
stay a few minutes. 

We were not deaf, but we yelled 
with our lips at each other’s ears forfive 
minutes. Our voices grew louder and 
louder as we stood there'; and to help 
our speech we gesticulated wildly. 

Then we parted with hoarse throats, 
slight headaches, and a feeling of ex¬ 
haustion. This was the reason. 

Close by there had been an electric 
drill boring the street, us, and the 
general public. 

What a wonderful thing it would be 
if the inventor who made a silencer for 
such bores could live to see it used? 
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THE LITTLE ANGEL 
OF COMFORT 

END OF A ROMANTIC 
QUEST 

A Golden Deed in a World of 
Heavy Sorrow 

COUNTESS DE CAEN’S 120,000 
MILE JOURNEY 

One of the most romantic quests., in 
the history of the world is ended. The 
Countess de Caen has made the last of 
her war journeys in the name of Peace. 

She has delivered more than 2300 
messages given to her during the war 
by dying soldiers which she promised 
to bear personally to their mothers, 
wives, and friends. 

Except in a few tragic cases, where all 
the members of families have died, every 
promise has been kept and nothing 
lias been left undone. This incredibly 
difficult task has taken 14 years to 
accomplish. During that time the 
countess, whose kind heart has meant 
much more to her than her coronet and 
her descent, on her father’s side, from 
the royal house of Bourbon, has travelled 
120,000 miles. 

Precious Last Words 

Seven times she crossed to America, 
where she delivered 2000 messages. 

At first, the work was not so hard. The 
Little Mother of the Troops, as she was 
called, began by touring this country. 
She visited 300 English and about 40 
Scottish mothers and brought them 
comfort, reassurance, and even joy by 
telling them how the last thoughts of 
their sons had been of their mothers and 
of home, and by delivering the very words 
they said, which she had written down 
when they were dying. 

At the beginning of the war she 
worked chiefly among British troops, but 
when the Americans arrived her bag of 
precious last words became overflowing 
with messages for every State in America. 

Help From the Cunard Company 

Carrying out her sacred quest in 
America was a very difficult matter, for 
1 the countess had lost much money in 
the war; but the great Cunard Steam¬ 
ship Company came to the rescue and 
gave her luxury passages for the 
cheapest fares, and later transported 
American mothers to France at the 
smallest possible charges. She could 
never have fulfilled her mission but for 
the kindness of the Cunard Company. 

In America the countess visited a 
great number of Negro families, and she 
says she can never forget their kindness 
to her and their touching gratitude. In 
Texas she spoke in churches to many 
Negro congregations, and Negro children 
were enthusiastic in giving her money 
to help poor French children for whom 
she has been working all these years in 
her spare time. She spoke of the 
nobility of the Negro soldiers on the 
battlefields and when they were dying. 

As for the souvenirs, which were given 
her everywhere by grateful mothers and 
wives, the countess has hardly known 
what to do with them during her con¬ 
tinual travelling, but she treasures them 
all, especially the bagpipes played by 
one of the soldiers who died. 

Hailed as a Queen 

Among the Indians she was hailed as 
a queen, such was the gratitude of those 
who never expected to hear any more in 
life from those they had lost. Alto¬ 
gether she visited 160 tribes, several of 
which made her a chief. One tribe gave 
her an Indian fan made of eagle feathers' 
Among the last messages she gave during 
her long trek were those she had brought 
to mothers, wives, brothers, and sisters 
in a tribe which lost 150 men in the war. 
These people were particularly kind to 


To All Troublers of the world 


We give elsewhere on this page a talk by 
that courageous lady Countess de Caen, who has 
travelled over a hundred thousand miles 
delivering the last words of dying soldiers 
to those they loved. This is one of her little 
stories, which we commend to ail the troublers 
of the world today, wherever they are and 
whoever they may be. 

O ne of the incidents the countess can 
never forget was after the terrible 
Battle of Cambrai. Like Florence Night¬ 
ingale, the Little Mother of the Troops 
went about giving cpmfort wherever 
she went. 

All the nurses were so busy dressing 
wounds and sending patients to the 
operating theatre that they scarcely 


noticed that the dawn had come. In 
the half-light an American boy, terribly 
injured, called out faintly to the 
countess : “ I guess I’m going, Little 

Lady. In my pocket there is a photo¬ 
graph, but I can’t get at it. Will you 
give it to me ? ” 

The Little Lady was just in time. 
As his lips touched the photograph of 
his mother the boy passed away. She 
managed, five years later in America, 
to find his mother, and to give her his 
messages, and the mother said to her : 

My son died for the country of his 
father. It is an irony that he should have 
been killed by mine, for I am a German. 


The Wonderful Countess 


Countess de Caen, who has travelled 120,000 miles delivering the dying messages of soldiers, 
in the costume of a Red Indian tribe. See this page. 


Continued from the previous column 

her. They made her a chief, and gave 
her a name meaning the Great Little 
Woman. 

“ It is remarkable that the last words 
of nearly every soldier, whatever his 
nationality, were about his mother," 
the countess told us. 

As soon as she arrived in France from 
Mexico, when the war broke out, she 
went about the hospitals begging all the 
nurses to write to the relations of 
patients who died. And then, as quick 
as lightning, came to her the wonderful 
idea of promising to deliver messages 
for the dying. “ I knew what it meant 
to the boys,” she said, “ for somebody 
to give this assurance of going to see 
their parents.” Her British descent, for 
she is a granddaughter of Admiral Sir 
Charles Hilary, helped to make her the 
right person in the right place, for, 
although half French, she speaks English 
as if she has lived among us all her life. 

" I’ll go and see your mother myself 
and give her. your message ! ” she would 
tell the dying , men. What dramatic 


force was given to these ordinary words 
by the tragic setting in which they were 
spoken, and the legions of unknown 
difficulties which lay ahead between 
these promises and their accomplish¬ 
ment ! Yet the men knew that the 
Little Mother of the Troops meant 
what she said, and would keep her word. 

Now her sacred quest is finished. 
Constant fatigue for 18 years has left 
her exhausted, for the countess, small 
in stature but indomitable in spirit, is 
very frail. Lively and intelligent, there 
is a singular beauty of expression in her 
face, caused by the ceaseless outpouring 
of sympathy and by the fact that she 
lives entirely out of herself. She has 
won medals and received tributes from 
the people of many French towns. 

“ If I stopped working now, after all 
that travelling, I should die,” she says. 
Her whole concern is now with the poor, 
for whom she is working during her stay 
in England, instead of taking the rest 
she so badly needs. V You have to live 
poor to help the poor,” she said, as we 
said Good-bye to this most noble heart. 


THE LEAGUE AT THE 
CROSS-ROADS 

TWO ASSEMBLIES 

The Critical Situation Brought 
About by Japan 

A TESTING PROBLEM 

By Our League Correspondent 

Something quite unusual is happening 
at Geneva. Two Assemblies of the 
League of Nations are in session at the 
same time. 

Though this may seem rather puz¬ 
zling, the explanation is quite simple. 
One is the Ordinary Session of the 
Assembly, now meeting for the thir¬ 
teenth time in regular succession since 
the first one in 1920 ; the other is the 
Extraordinary Session called specially 
to deal with the Japanese War in China. 

The Thirteenth Session opens with a 
greater number of States present than 
before, Turkey making it up to 56. The 
entrance of Turkey to the League last 
July received very little notice, partly 
perhaps because it was holiday-time, 
but chiefly because it did not take place 
in the usual way in September. 

The Covenant Broken 

C.N. readers will remember those 
tense ten days in which the remainder 
of the 55 countries, outside the Council, 
emphatically stated their judgment that 
the Covenant had been broken by Japan, 
and that the fact must no longer be 
glossed over. As a result of this a 
statement was solemnly made and the 
Note containing it was delivered to 
Japan. We know also, unhappily, that, 
though Japan withdrew from Shanghai, 
the situation with regard to Manchuria 
has become steadily worse, Japan not 
only keeping her troops on Chinese soil, 
but usurping the rights of government 
with every apparent intention of annex- 
ing'the territory. 

The Commission sent out by the 
League to make a full, inquiry, with 
Lord Lytton at its head, has now finished 
its work, and its anxiously awaited 
report is being examined. The chief 
task of the Extraordinary Assembly is 
to receive this report and act upon it. 
Such a task is as intricate and difficult 
as could possibly be imagined. To 
declare Japan a culprit and allow' her to 
leave the League (which. it seems she 
certainly W'ould do) is to weaken the 
League and its influence in the Far 
East incalculably ; to keep within the 
League a State which has broken the 
Covenant is to weaken and perhaps 
destroy its foundations. 

A Long and Slow Business 

That is the predicament before the 
League of Nations. We need to help it 
w'ith understanding rather than to 
hinder it with condemnation. We need 
to remember that the League came into 
a world unready for it, and that to 
replace the idea of conflict for national 
aims by that of international coopera¬ 
tion, each one a partner in the world 
community, is a long and slow business. 

The League has its testing time in 
front of it, and, whatever may happen, 
let us not forget the immense amount of 
constructive work it has done in its 
short life, and let us cheer it forward 
rather than hold it back by ignorant and 
shortsighted criticism. It is the only 
instrument at present in the hands of 
men which has in itself the power to 
save us all from war. 


AEROPLANE’S HIGHEST YET 

Another record has come to England. 

It is the height record for aeroplanes. 
Captain C. F. Uwins took his machine 
up to 45,000 feet, nearly 2000 feet higher 
than the previous record, which was held 
by America. His Bristol Pegasus engine 
worked splendidly in the rare atmo¬ 
sphere at this height, where about a 
hundred degrees of frost was registered. 

The highest reached by man is 54,450 
feet, by Professor Piccard in his balloon. 
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BUILDING A BRIDGE 
ON SAND 

And Leaving It in 
Mid-Air 

SWINGING THE ARCHES 

A new granite bridge is being built 
across the Thames at Putney. ■ • 

The five spans of the bridge have 
just been allowed to take their own 
weight, and this reminds us that it is 
always rather a mystery how granite 
or other masonry arches are formed. 

At Putney the granite blocks were 
placed in position on girders which 
carried the weight until the arches were 
complete and ready to support their 
own weight. In turn the framework of 
girders for each arch was supported on 
a number of wooden piles driven into 
the river-bed between the stonework 
piers. On top of the wooden piles for 
each arch were 12 steel drums filled with 
sand that had been baked dry, and rest¬ 
ing on the sand in each drum was a 
plunger. Each girder framework was 
actually supported by these 12 plungers. 

When the five spans had been com¬ 
pleted, the granite blocks being joined 
together with cement, they were still 
supported by the elaborate framework 
beneath. The time then arrived for 
“ swinging the arches,” to use the engin¬ 
eer’s expression. 

The Tap on the Drum 

One man stood by each of the 60 
drums and at a given signal a little tap 
at the foot of each drum was turned on, 
allowing the sand to trickle into a small 
tin held beneath it. 

. The tap was turned off when the tin 
was filled. Then another signal was 
given and all 60 drums were hit three 
times -with a hammer to ensure that 
gaps in the sand were filled. 

. This operation caused the girders 
and the granite arches tq drop a sixteenth 
of an inch. After 16 tinfuls of sand had 
been - removed from each drum the 
bridge had sunk to its position. 

More sand was then removed so that 
the girder framework sank clear of the 
arches, which for the first time supported 
their own weight. . 

This new bridge has been built along¬ 
side the.old one, and it now remains for 
the two structures to be joined to make 
one; wide thoroughfare across the 
Thames. ■ Picture on page 3 

THE BUS THAT LEFT 
ITS ROUTE 

Sometimes buses leave their routes, 
but always for a sufficient reason. 

The other day a girl was taken sud¬ 
denly ill in a bus going down the 
Strand, and it left the route to take her 
to Charing Cross Hospital. 

None of the passengers minded that, 
we can be sure ; but most, of the pas¬ 
sengers objected very strongly when a 
bus was arrested and taken to the police- 
station a short time ago. 

A traveller on the Continent found, 
as he was alighting from the bus, that 
his wallet had been stolen, and he 
insisted that the doors should be closed. 
The bus was driven to the police-station, 
where two of the passengers were recog¬ 
nised as well-known pickpockets. The 
wallet was found under a cushion. 


25,000 TUBES OF RADIUM 

Not many years ago there was sup¬ 
posed to be not more than half a gram 
of radium in the world. 

" No less than five'grams was bought 
the 1 other day for the Bellevue Hospital 
in .New, York, which now possesses. ten 
whole grams, more than ,'any other 
institution in the world. 

The last lot was packed in 25,000 
little platinum tubes. Platinum absorbs 
the harmful beta rays and, allows the 
curative'gamma rays to get through. 

We are hot told very much about it, 
but radium is today, being used on an 
immense scale in medical treatment. 


Underground in 

Moscow 

New Railway For Russia’s 
Capital 

Moscow is to have an underground 
railway, to cost 140 million pounds. 

Russian engineers have had the benefit 
of advice from men who know all the 
problems of underground railway con¬ 
struction and work has already begun. 
It. is hoped that’ the first section, 
seven. and a half miles long, will be 
ready for traffic by the end of next year. 

The system will be operated from 
four big power stations, and the power 
will be distributed .through a third rail. 
The coaches will each have acconnhoda- 
tion for 334 passengers, but few, if 
any, seats. Access to stations will be 
by way of escalators. 

In time Moscow will have several 
underground lines from outlying parts 
converging on the centre of the city, 
giving much-needed relief to the present 
road transport. 


SATURDAY’S PROGRAMME 
When a Cabinet Minister 
Was a Boy . 

When Mr J. H, Thomas was a little 
boy of 12 or 13 he worked for a'chemist 
in Newport, Mon., whose shop is oppo¬ 
site St Paul’s Church. The list of his 
duties is still hanging up there, and this 
is what he had to do on Saturday. 

Clean boots. . 

Wash down pavement. 

Sweep shop. 

Wash floor, tiles, and window. 

Clean glass cases and mirrors.' 

Polish scale pans, door handles, and so on. 

Wash bottles for cupboard. 

Sweep cellar and storerooms. 

Sweep pavement at 10 pan. 

It was a hard day, but the Cabinet 
Minister would say that he works much 
harder and longer now. . 


THE CARS IN THE TUNNEL 
Removing Poison Gases 

In the construction of the great tunnel 
under the Mersey, mentioned in the 
C.N. a week or two ago, one of the great 
problems was that of ventilation. 

The new tunnel, which joins Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, is said to be the longest 
under-water tunnel in the world, and 
3000 cars will be able to pass through it 
in an hour, each taking nearly nine 
minutes to complete the journey. 

Think of the poisonous fumes given 
off by all those cars in that confined 
space and the importance of efficient 
ventilation becomes apparent. 

The problem has been solved by 
erecting on each side of the river three 
ventilating buildings. The six buildings 
have between them 29 powerful fans. 
About half of them are for emergency 
use only, nine blowing fans and six 
exhausting fans working normally to 
purify the air in the tunnel. 


A CREEPY STORY 

It may be hard to believe, but this 
story is true. 

It was told to us by the owner of a 
small fur tippet wdrich she bought from 
a well-known London store to wear 
round her neck. All w'ent well until one 
day, on going to get her fur to put on, 
she found it moving, almost creeping 
about. Thinking that there must be a 
mouse underneath it, she timidly picked 
it up. But no ; it continued to wriggle 
about in her hand. 

Packing it up, she took the fur back 
to the shop she had bought it from and 
waited - while they opened it. There 
inside it was a small snake ! . It had 
evidently been hatched inside the fur,. 

The lady received a,netv,fur from the 
firm, and was told, that: this was the 
second case of the sort that thev 
had come across. 


Only Man left of 
an Army 

A Tale of Liechtenstein 

Now that the burgomaster of Eschen 
has died there is only one man left alive to 
tell the tale of the last time Liechtenstein 
mustered an army. 

It was to help the, Austrians in an 
attempt to beat off the sharpshooters 
of Garibaldi nea.rly 70 years ago that 
this small principality raised a force of a 
hundred men. 

. They marched off one August day in 
1866 to the Stilfserjoch, and here they 
took up their positions. But they 
only remained. five days under fire. 
A truce was made, and as none of 
these five-day warriors was killed or 
maimed, all the hundred marched 
cheerily home to spend the rest of their 
days in peace, looking after their corn, 
vines, flax, and fruit. Since then 
Liechtenstein has had no army and every 
man has followed a civilian occupation. 

Their Ancient Uniforms 

Soldiers had become rare in this little 
country by 1929, when Francis the 
First, the present ruler, ascended the 
throne. There were only three sur¬ 
vivors of the little army, but these three 
old men looked out their ancient uni¬ 
forms and wore them on the day all 
the subjects of Liechtenstein turned out 
to do homage to the prince. 

Johann Gstohl, the burgomaster, and 
the last survivOr but one, was nearly 90 
and bedridden when lie passed on. 
When a memorial was unveiled a short 
time ago to Prince Johann the Second 
he could hardly be kept from getting up 
and presenting the insignia of all but the 
last soldier of the Liechtenstein army to 
his prince at the foot of the monument. 

NAPOLEON’S MAPS 
Back Home Again 

Napoleon’s library has returned to 
France after more than 100 years. 

When the allied armies were marching 
on Paris Napoleon’s second wife, the 
Austrian Marie Louise, sent the precious 
library out of France. It has been out of 
sight and almost out of mind ever since. 
Now it is in the hands of a German 
bookseller, who hopes, like everyone 
else, that it will be bought for France. 
In order to raise public interest in the 
matter he has lent it for exhibition at 
Mahnaison near Paris. 

There are no novels in the library. 
The Man of Destiny was more interested 
in history, science, religion, philosophy, 
and the customs of foreign people. 

But pf course the most interesting 
things in the library are not books at all. 
They are the 23 cases of maps bearing 
blue pencil marks made by Napoleon 
during his campaigns. 

While priceless" to the collector such 
relics ought to belong to the nation. 

THE NEW TRAVELLERS 
How They Go 

Long journeys will soon become like 
playing at Postman’s Knock. 

The journey from London' to Bagdad 
is shortly to be made one of many, 
changes from one kind of transport to 
another. The traveller will start off 
to Paris in an air liner. He will then 
go by mo tor. to the station and get into 
the train. Here he will remain until 
Trieste is reached. Out of the train, 
then, he will get, and will travel by 
steamship to jaffa in Palestine. Here 
motor-cars will be waiting in which the 
journey is made to the air station at 
Rami eh, near Alexandria. - Another 
aeroplane flies from Ramleb to Bagdad. 

The new air-rail-Fea trip is growing' 
so much in popularity that all . kinds of 
journeys like.the one we have described 
are being considered bv the travel 
authorities. 


Changes in This 
Troubled world 

A Princess Getting 
Over Them 

By Oup Hungary Correspondent 

We are living in an age when we must 
all take our share of life’s increasing 
cares and troubles. 

In Hungary fifteen years or so ago 
young girls of good family could not 
even go about the. streets alone. It ■ 
took the war to put an end to this ham¬ 
pering state of affairs. 

Two young girls of title, the nieces of 
a former Prime Minister of Hungary, 
have taken up photography as a pro¬ 
fession in the hope of - helping their 
parents to save what the war has left 
them o£ their estates. 

A Happy Thought 

The daughter of a Cabinet Minister 
is about to take over an old and famous 
little confectioner’s shop, while a young 
princess scarcely out of her teens, whoso" 
father owns one of Hungary’s historic 
castles but only a remnant of his once 
princely fortune, has bad the enter¬ 
prising idea of utilising for her family’s 
benefit all the advantages which her ; 
position and education have given her. ■ 1 

An exquisite horsewoman, proficient: 
in all the domestic arts, and speaking 
perfect English, French, and German, 
she has had the happy thought of making 1 
capital out of these,accomplishments by 
passing them on to other girls. Hex- 
father has made over to her an annexe 
of the castle, arid there she receives 
girl boarders, to whom she gives lessons 
in riding, driving, cooking, and languages: 
while her old governess teaches music 
to those who wish it. 

It is an arduous life she has chosen, 
but a good and joyous one. 

ONLY AN IDEA 
But It Worked Very Well 

An unemployed painter dropped in 
at a paintshop in Milwaukee, Wiscon¬ 
sin, not long ago to ask if the owner 
could put him on to any work. 

The owner could not, but he had an 
idea. He had -plenty of brushes and 
pots of paint in the shop. Why did 
not the painter take one of each and set 
out to seek his fortune ? Most people 
in that vicinity had a metal post-box at 
the gate, and a lot of them were rusting 
away for want of a coat of paint. Why 
not ring the door-bell and offer to 
remedy this situation for a small, sum ? 
The paint could be paid for when the 
money was earned. 

The painter tried it. He has been 
back maxxy times since for more paint. 
While he is doing the post-box the house¬ 
keeper often begins thinking how much 
better the bathi-oom would look for a 
coat of paint; and when he knocks 
for his pay she asks him if he ever does 
big jobs like bathrooms. When lie tells 
her he is an expert painter they begin 
to discuss terms ; and so it goes on. 

His work has led him far from the 
neighbourhood of the paintshop, lnit 
■lie always returns there to buy liir.l 
paint," because he is that sort of a man. 


THE BLIND MAN AND THE 
SEWING-MACHINE 

Mr A. A. Kennedy of Minehead is 
blind, and lie acts as a volunteer Braille 
writer for the National. Institute for the 
Blind. He has acquired considerable 
skill in embossing maps, and diagrams, 
and lately has found that some of tilts 
work can be done’much quicker 'with 
the Help of. an old ‘ sewing-machine 
which he bought for a”few shillings. 

Instead of making the lines of dots 
laboriously by hand he is able to run 
them off with the machine at great 
speed: The other day Mr Kennedy drew 
in this fashion the outline of a skeleton 
for the use of blind masseurs. 
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Riding on the Beach • Harvesting Maize • Learning to be Sailors 
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Beach Riding School—At Selsey in Sussex is one of the finest riding schools for children in the country. It is conducted by a lady who regu arly takes 
about 40 pupil3 for morning exercise across the sands. Here some of the boys and girls are 6een crossing the shingle to the sands, followed by a haycart. 



In the Rigging—This picture is not quite what it seems, for 
the rigging manned by these young sailors is on land. It is 
at the Russell Coates Nautical School at Poole in Dorset where 
boys are being trained for the Navy and merchant marine. 



Visiting Yorkshire—A party of London schoolgirls have 
been staying in Yorkshire visiting places of interest. Here 
they are seen near an archway at the beautiful 12th-century 
abbey of Kirkstall, Leeds. 


A Cotswold Scene—Sheep-dipping is now in progress in 
the Cotswolds. A large flock in charge of a shepherdess 
is here seen in a lane near Winchcombe in Gloucestershire 
on the way to the dipping-baths. 




The Maize Harvest—Children always love to lend a helping hand at harvest-time. These The Athletes—This fine picture of athletic effort was secured during a hurdle race for senior 
little girls are htlp'ng with a maize harvest at Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire. boys at Leyton School Sports held on the Essex County Cricket ground. 
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Church Stories From Readers 


AN UNKNOWN SAINT 

The Tenant Who Dropped 
From Heaven 

HENRI ROLLET’S FINE 
HALF-CENTURY 

From a Paris Correspondent 

Henri Rollet, friend of the child in 
distress and for 16 years Judge of the 
J uvenile Court of the Seine, likes to 
tell how a miracle worked by an unknown 
saint once helped him to house 150 
destitute boys he had under his care. 

These lads were working with artisans 
in the daytime, learning trades, and were 
lodged temporarily in tents furnished 
with hammocks lent by the Ministry 
of War. M Rollet wanted something 
better than that for their winter quarters. 

Advice From the Abbe 

He noticed a To Let sign on a building 
near Saint Sulpice which he thought 
would do for his Home. As he was 
passing the church the idea came to him 
to drop in and ask his friend, l’Abbe 
de Pitray, what he thought of the possi¬ 
bilities of getting that building. " Small 
chance, I’m afraid,” said Monsieur 
l’Abbe; “ I have tried to rent it myself. 
However, here is the owner’s address : 
you might have better luck.” 

M Rollet went at once to see the owner. 

“ Certainly you may have it,” the 
lady replied. “ Saint Expedite sent 
you. I have been petitioning Saint 
Expedite to send me a tenant, and on 
the heels of my prayers you arrive.” 

“ But, Madame,” said M Rollet 
timidly, “ I cannot rent it from you. 
I have no money to pay you. I was 
only hoping you would let my lads stay 
there until you find something better to 
do with your building.” 

“ That is quite understood,” said the 
lady. “ Let the boys move in for a 
year, and after that we shall see.” 

M Rollet went to tell his good news 
to his friend the Abbe and to ask who 
Saint Expedite might be. To his sur¬ 
prise his clerical friend had never heard 
of him either. M Rollet then went to 
see a librarian learned in such matters. 

“ Your saint,” this savant explained, 
" is the personification of a group. You 
will never find him referred to in the 
singular, but always in the plural, 
Sancli Expediti, because the church 
beatified the foot-soldiers of the Roman 
army, expediti, who died martyrs to 
their faith in a group.” 

The Unknown Soldier 

This saint to whom he owes his first 
refuge for boys Judge Rollet speaks of 
as the Unknown Soldier of Roman times. 
“ I must take him for, my model,” he 
said to himself when he found out who 
he was. “ I want to keep always in 
mind those valiant, nameless foot- 
soldiers who were faithful unto death ; I 
want, like them, to walk in the straight 
way and carry on to the end.” 

Henri Rollet has completed half a 
century, of service in the expeditionary 
force against cruelty and stupidity and 
ignorance in the French courts. For 
16 years he held officer’s rank ; today, 
having passed his 70th birthday, he is 
a foot-soldier again, pleading the cause 
of children in distress before the tribunal 
and taking the keenest interest in their 
right education and care in the Homes 
he has founded outside. 


A GOOD AND FAITHFUL 
SERVANT 

Every Frenchman aspires to the little 
red rosette which shows that its wearer 
has been awarded the Legion of Honour. 

A man may win it by rendering various 
forms of service to the State, but the 
distinction has never lost its glamour. 

It is pleasant to know' that it has just 
been awarded to a workman of Treboul 
in Brittany for 72 years of faithful work 
in a factory. He is 85. 

We hope the dear old man may-live 
long to flaunt the rosette that statesmen, 
artists, and authors long to v r ear. 


Qome delightful stories have come to us 
as a result of the C.N. competition, 
when a prize was offered for a story 
connected with a village church. 

A Shropshire story sent by the girls 
of the Arden Park High School in 
Cheshire has received the Guinea prize, 
which the Editor has pleasure in sending 
to the headmistress. 

While on a holiday trek this school 
visited Stokesay Castle, and in the old 
church they came across a 17th-century 
memorial to Roger Powell, who died a 
few weeks after Shakespeare and left 
ten pounds a year for ever to the vil¬ 
lagers of Stokesay, XII pence to be 
spent annually on the poor, and the rest 
to pay a schoolmaster " to teach ye poor 
man’s children ’’ of Stokesay. 

The Arden Park children discovered 
that the stone symbolised the romance 
of the village. For a great many years 
the quaint characters of the inscription 
had lain hidden under a thick coating of 
whitewash and apparently the legacy 
had fallen into oblivion. This might have 
gone on for centuries, but a few years ago, 
while the church was being repaired, the 
inscription was disclosed. 

The Dormant Legacy 

Inquiries showed that by lying.dorman t 
for so many years the value of the legacy 
had increased to such an extent that 
enough money had accumulated to send 
two boys and two girls of Stokesay 
to a secondary school. 

Several of the entries are stories of 
birds flying into the church during 
service. Once, at Plumpton in Sussex, 
the rector had no sooner given the final 
blessing at the end of the early service 
than a bird, which had been perching 
on one of the beams above, flew down 
into the chancel, fluttering its v'in'gs so 
that it put the lights out on the altar. 

In a Yorkshire village another bird, 
distracted with fright, flew about the 
church one Sunday evening, and Mary’s 
little lamb could not have caused more 
diversion, for many children had come 
to church for the Sunday School anni¬ 
versary, and there was much excite¬ 
ment among the little folk. 

Then the solo began, and the pure 
notes of the anthem O for the Wings of 


W hen we think of Holland we think 
of windmills ; when we think of 
England let us think of windmills too. 

We have quite as good reason for 
doing so, for we have about 2000 of 
them. Yet they are fast disappearing. 
Air K. S. Wood, who has set himself 
the task of painting them, says that 100 
have been pulled down since he began 
making his pictures. ■ 

Lincolnshire is said to be the richest 
county for windmills, having 170. 
Norfolk has 77. 

Everyone who lives within sight of a 
windmill comes to love it, perhaps with¬ 
out knowing why. It looks warm and 
friendly silhouetted against the setting 
Sun, one may tell you; another likes 
the grind and clatter of it in the wind ; 


A good idea comes all the way from 
Budapest, where an Anti-Noise 
League has been formed. 

How disappointing it is when going 
on holiday to arrive at what is believed 
to be a nice quiet little place and find 
that gun practice is going on in the 
neighbourhood, or quarry' blasting, or 
that the main road is used by a stream 
of traffic with its accompaniment of noisy 
hooters and grinding gears. 

This is not likely to happen in Hungary 
when the Anti-Noise League has carried 
out one of its main objects. It proposes 
to publish a,chart showing where noises 
are to be heard in all parts of the 
country. Thus a glance at the chart will 


a Dove rang through the building'. 
Immediately the little bird perched on 
the ledge above the singer’s head and it 
remained there, apparently listening in¬ 
tently', until the human song of praise 
to the Alaker of all creatures was ended. 

Another story reminds us that on the 
west front of the beautiful old church 
of Winwick in Lancashire there is a 
curious memorial carving of a pig. The 
legend of this Winwick pig is that when 
the foundation-stone of the church was 
laid, about a mile away from where it 
now stands, it was mysteriously removed 
during the night to its present site. The 
stone was taken back to its original 
position, but the next day it had been 
moved again to the hill where the church 
is now. The villagers took it back once 
more and then watched to see what would 
happen, and to their surprise a pig 
arrived on the scene, and, grunting 
“ Win-wick, Win-wick ! ” began to roll 
the stone toward the hill. And that, 
say the village folk, is how the place got 
its name. 

A Memorable Day 

The villagers of Bishop Burton, near 
Beverley' in Yorkshire, tell a story about 
the fine bust of John Wesley, carved in 
wood, which is kept in their church. 

One memorable day the great man 
■came to Bishop Burton and preached 
under a spreading elm tree. Year by 
year for generations an anniversary was 
kept under the same old tree until it 
was blown down in a storm about a hun¬ 
dred years ago. 

Lest the people should forget the visit 
of John Wesley the squire had his bust 
carved from the tree trunk, and it was 
placed in the Wesleyan chapel. Alany 
years later it was sold to help to pay 
for the restoration of the chapel. The 
vicar bought it; and we are told that he 
would often.twit his Wesleyan friends 
with selling their master for forty pieces 
of silver. 

Hanging up in the belfry of Broom¬ 
field Church in Essex is an old silent 
clarionet with these words attached : 
“ Clarionet used by James Tunbridge 
for the last time in Broomfield Church 
to accompany Christmas Carols, 25th De¬ 
cember, 1870.” 


to someone else it seems to bear a speci¬ 
ally right relationship to the scudding 
grey clouds in the sky. 

Windmills make picturesque features 
in a landscape, but man’s natural love 
for them may be traced, we believe, to 
their inside meaning. Long has the 
human race prayed “ Give us this day 
our daily bread,” in one form or another, 
and the windmill has been bound up 
with the answer. Corn poured in at the 
top has come out as flour; a day’s 
baking, and there was the bread. And 
it was all so simple 1 It does us good 
in a complicated, mechanical world to 
reflect that the essentials of life can be 
furnished quite simply if we do not ask 
for luxuries and are willing to wait on 
God’s time. 


be all that is wanted to show the holiday¬ 
maker where not to go if he is in search 
of peace and quiet. 

The League is not only to point out 
where noises may be expected but is to 
agitate for the suppression of noises in 
places where they should not be allowed, 
such as factory noises in residential 
districts and the hideous sounds which 
may be heard coming from the homes 
and gardens of people who wish to let 
the world know they have a wireless set 
or a radio-gramophone. 

We all know many houses, and places 
in this England of ours which would be 
all the better for a little attention from 
an Anti-Noise League. 


WINDMILLS OF OUR COUNTRYSIDE 


NOISE ON THE MAP 


WHEN YOU ARE 
CLEANING 
Beware of Fumes 

A DANGER THAT MAY 
COME HOME 

Cleaning has become a great industry 
in modern times, and is essentially a 
chemical problem. 

Many methods are employed, all in¬ 
volving the use of cleaning agents 
which have certain effects on the human 
body, some of them very serious, if 
chemicals are carelessly used. Soap and 
water have 1 been” largely superseded 
by such things as petrol, Icerosene, and 
naphtha. These are valuable solvents, 
but they affect the human frame. 

Alany ol them cause dermatitis, 
especially in persons with delicate 
skins, and those who work are not 
always able to throw up their employ¬ 
ment because it does not suit their skins. 

There ought to be the strictest control 
of all these cleaning. operations which 
are becoming so popular. The person 
who sends an article io be cleaned can 
hardly be expected to* know the condi¬ 
tions of the work, and it is for public 
authority to protect the workers. 

Where Control is Needed 

In America a report has been made on 
the use of carbon tetrachloride in dry 
cleaning. This agent is described as a 
useful slave but a bad master. It 
does not cause fires and it cleans well, 
but it should not be used without 
precautions. It affects the human body 
very much like chloroform. Breathing 
its vapours causes nausea, dizziness, 
cough, and mental excitement. It may 
even lead to pneumonia. As its vapours 
are given off very readily there should 
be the strictest control of its operation. 

It is sold under various fancy names, 
and people who use it have no idea of 
what they are doing. In America 
domestic dry-cleaning machines are 
used which employ it; they should 
only be used under conditions ol very 
free ventilation. 


PAGEBOY IN THE TSAR’S 
LIBRARY 

Saved By His Love of Books 

Nicholas de Krassilnikoff has applied 
for naturalisation as a British subject. 

He would not be alive to make his 
applica ion today if he had not been a 
book-lover. That saved his life. 

De Krassilnikoff was once a page at 
the Imperial Russian Palace. It was a 
terrible crime in the eyes of the Bol¬ 
sheviks, and he fled to escape a dreadful 
death. He was stopped near the 
Estonian border by soldiers who 
demanded to see his papers. No one 
can eat, work, or travel in Bolshevik 
Russia without official permits to prove 
that he is an approved person. 

Of course the Tsar’s page had no such 
document from the Bolshevik authorities. 
Failure to produce anything would have 
shown that he was a runaway and have 
led to his arrest. 

But De Krassilnikoff kept his head. 

“ Aly permit ? Certainly, comrade, 
here is my permit.” 

He produced a library ticket. It 
bore an official-looking stamp, and two 
of the soldiers seemed to approve ol it 
as they held it upside down. 

" Give it to me," cried a third, “ I 
can read.” 

The runaway’s heart turned cold. 
But the man was only boasting. After 
a moment’s scrutiny he said : 

" Yes ; he has permission to leave the 
country for six weeks.” 

The soldiers stood aside. The Tsar's 
page walked forward into freedom. 

He lost all his property in the 
revolution, but he has made a livelihood 
in Australia, and now seeks to become a 
Erirish citiren. 
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COMETS TO LOOK 
FOR NOW 

Visitor Which Returns 
Every Seven Years 

LIKE A MISTY STAR 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

A comet is now passing above the 
Earth If it were bright enough to be 
visible to the naked eye it would be of 
considerable interest. It is a very long 
time since a comet bright enough and 
sufficiently well placed to be easily seen 
has appeared. 

Our present visitor is known as Comet 
Peltier-Whipple, 1932 k, after its dis¬ 
coverers. It is very well placed for 
observation in these northern latitudes, 
and if visible without optical aid should 
be quite easy to find with the help of our 
star-map. There it is shown, to be 



The path of Peltier-Whipple between the dates 
indicated is shown by the arrow 


passing above the Tail of the Great 
Bear, or what is popularly known as the 
Handle of the Plough. 

These seven stars form a striking 
feature of the north-west and northern 
sky after dark, so during the moonless 
nights at the beginning of this month 
possessors of telescopes or good field- 
glasses might get a glimpse of this comet. 

Of course it is possible that before 
this paper appears the comet may have 
increased in brilliancy so as to become 
perceptible ; for comets, unlike stars 
and planets, are subject to considerable 
variations. It is therefore impossible 
to foretell exactly how or where a comet 
will appear. ' 

Many people have never seen a comet, 
nevertheless this Comet Peltier-Whipple 
is the eleventh one to appear this year ; 
and there has since been another, for 
Faye’s Comet has reappeared and is 
now in the south-east in the evening, 
some way to the east of the star Gamma- 
in-Pegasus. 

This comet, though only visible in 
powerful telescopes, has become famous 
on account of its repeated and regular 
returns to our sky from a region about 
60 million miles beyond the orbit of 
Jupiter to a perihelion poiut about 50 
million miles outside the Earth’s orbit. 

Although first discovered in 1843 its 
existence has been known and traced 
back to the year 2747. It has returned 
regularly at intervals of about seven 
years ever since 1843, and has usually 
been seen with telescopic aid except on 
its return in the years 1903 and 1917. 

Comets Without Tails 

All the twelve comets observed so far 
this year have been telescopic objects. 
When they are seen they are of very 
little interest as spectacles, for they 
appear usually as a tiny sphere of 
luminous mist, oftenest without a trace 
of a tail, but with what appears as a 
brighter condensation at one point, 
called the nucleus. It is this which gives 
the comet the appearance of a faint 
misty star. 

These faint periodic comets are, how¬ 
ever, very interesting to all comet 
experts, who watch for their periodic 
return to the neighbourhood of the Sun 
and our Earth, computing their orbits, 
defining their paths, and noting all the 
deviations and perturbations they have 
experienced through the gravitational 
attractions of the planets, chiefly the 
attraction of Jupiter. 

The charm for us is one of those great 
comets whose tails stretch across the sky, 
exciting everyone, impressive and awe¬ 
inspiring. Such a comet is now long 
overdue. G. F. M. 


1 HE LAW OF THE 

Valiant 

A Girl Who Changed 
Her Life 

From a Paris Correspondent 

Just outside Paris, at Issy-les- 
Moulineaux, is a small park made up 
of gardens and playgrounds and con¬ 
taining some six or seven buildings which 
serve as home and school for girls who 
fifty years ago would in most cases have 
been put into prisons. 

This, Home is called La Tutelaire, and 
its symbol is a statue of a motherly 
young woman sheltering a child beneath 
her umbrella. 

La Tutelaire is, however, more than 
a si elter and a refuge; it is a place where 
character grows. Those whose characters 
are growing well are called the Valiant, 
and they wear the Valiant’s ring with 
the head of Joan of Arc embossed on it. 

A Transformed Character 

In the Big Girl's House everyone has 
a chance to follow the Law of the 
Valiant, and everyone who keeps the 
Law faithfully for six months may wear 
the ring. The Law is not unlike the Law 
of the Guides and the Scouts. These are 
some of its points ; 

The Valiant are the friends of dumb 
animals. 

The Valiant know how to obey. 

The Valiant meet difficulties with a 
smile and heads held high. 

The Valiant are thrifty’. 

The Valiant are clean in thought, word, 
and deed. 

The title of Most Valiant at La Tute¬ 
laire is at present held by a girl who has 
been striving for two years to keep the 
Law perfectly. The headmistress says 
that when she first came she was one of 
the most difficult girls they have ever 
had. By working on the Law of the 
Valiant this girl has completely trans¬ 
formed her own character, so that now 
her companions look up to her, seek her 
advice, and strive to be like her. 


WHO WAS BOADICEA ? 

Died 62 a.d. 

Queen of the Iceni, a British people 
living in Eastern England, Boadicea was 
robbed, at the death of her husband, 
King Prasutagus, of all her possessions, 
herself publicly whipped, and her 
daughters exposed to the brutalities of 
the Roman soldiers. 

She raised the Britons, captured Col¬ 
chester, London, and St Albans, and put 
to death, according to Tacitus, 70,000 
Romans. 

The island would have been lost to 
Rome had not Suetonius Paulinus hast¬ 
ened from Anglesea with 10,000 dis¬ 
ciplined soldiers. Boadicea’s force of over 
200,000 was powerless against the Roman 
legions, and suffered a terrible defeat. 

Thereupon Boadicea poisoned herself. 


WHY ARE THERE SO MANY 
YEWS IN CHURCHYARDS ? 

From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

The frequency with which yew trees 
are found growing in old churchyards 
has led to a legend that in olden times 
these were planted by command so that 
their wood might be available for making 
longbows, the chief English weapon of 
those days. But this is not so, as all 
the best bows were made of foreign 
yew imported for the purpose. 

The yews were formerly planted in 
churchyards for several reasons. In 
the first place, being evergreen and very 
long lived, they were regarded as suit¬ 
able symbols of immortality in the place 
where the faithful were buried ; then 
the yews were planted round the church 
because the branches were often carried 
in procession on Palm Sunday to repre¬ 
sent palms ; and, finally, being strong 
and of thick foliage, the yew was planted 
to protect the church from gales. 


WORLD CONFERENCES: 

ONE MORE AT STRESA 

Nations Get Together For 
Still Further Talking 

THE TARIFF BARRIERS 

By Our League Correspondent 

One of the many conferences which 
have for their object the restoration of 
Europe was lately held at Stresa, where 
Italy nearly touches Switzerland on 
the shores of Lake Maggiore. 

This conference, one link in the long 
chain which will connect the future 
World Economic Conference with the 
past one in 1927, was also an outcome 
of Lausanne, being the logical con¬ 
tinuation of one of the two committees 
then set up to deal with the most urgent 
of present problems. 

The choice of Stresa was a matter 
of satisfaction to Italy, whose Govern¬ 
ment was not pleased with the conduct 
of affairs at Lausanne ; it was also a 
relief to the expenses of Geneva, which 
are always so much in question ; but 
the League, nevertheless, gave con¬ 
siderable assistance and kept in touch 
with all its work. 

Three Questions 

The questions under consideration 
were three : transfers of money from 
one country to another and the loosen¬ 
ing Of credits ; trade restrictions ; the 
situation in the agricultural countries. 
It seemed obvious to all that in order 
to maintain better markets for in¬ 
dustrial arcasin the agricultural countries 
of Eastern Europe preference must bo 
granted to them either in the form of 
quotas or of preferential tariffs: 

Seventeen countries took part in this 
Stresa Conference, regarding it as pre¬ 
paratory to the World Conference to 
come. It is interesting to note that the 
British delegate declared it to be 
necessary to . reduce tariffs and to 
abolish abnormal trade barriers; while 
there were not lacking those who 
stated that prosperity in Europe would 
only be won by a return to free trade 

A Notable Contribution 

The Dutch delegate declared that 
preferential tariffs should only be 
tolerated as temporary measures during 
a crisis and instanced the Customs 
Union now in force between Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg as an example 
of intelligent business planning, while 
Czecho-Slovakia made a notable con¬ 
tribution by waiving its claim to 
industrial preferences, thus removing 
the cause for certain opposition on the 
part of Germany. 

Various proposals were "brought for¬ 
ward and discussed, principally by 
Germany, France, and Italy, and finally 
these three Powers agreed on the idea 
of a convention which would ensure 
to agricultural countries the receipt of 
reasonable value for their crops and 
would establish a loan to keep prices 
at an agreed level. 

If this idea should be realised each 
country of the Continent will subscribe 
to the recovery of those countries sorely 
in need of help. 


A BUTCHERED STAG 

The. Secretary of the British Field Sports 
Society sends us this note, which we gladly 
publish. 

May I be allowed to draw your atten¬ 
tion to a slight inaccuracy which ap¬ 
peared in your columns on September 10 
with regard to a hunt with the Devon 
and Somerset Staghounds ? 

Immediately on hearing of the inci¬ 
dent we made inquiries, and 1 am sure 
you will be glad to hear that the stag 
did not break any legs, and was not 
toughed by the hounds, only two of 
which happened to come up before 
the stag was despatched by a butcher. 
I am sure you will be anxious that only 
accurate reports should be published, 
and that you will see your wav to correct 
this error. 



Always Happy 
and Healthy 


H EALTHY and happy children 
are so prodigal in spending 
energy and vitality. Only 
the energy-creating elements ob¬ 
tained from nourishment can make 
good the loss. Nourishment is 
also essential for healthy growth— 
both physical and mental. 

During the years of childhood more 
nourishment is necessary than 
ordinary food contains. Children 
need “ Ovaltine ” daily, for this 
delicious food beverage supplies 
concentrated nourishment in an 
easily digested form. 

There is only one “Ovaltine.” No 
other food can ensure the same 
results, for no other food supplies, 
in correct proportion, the essential 
nutritive elements of Nature’s best 
foods—malt extract, fresh liquid 
milk and new-laid eggs. 

Combinations of food substances 
containing high percentages of 
sugar and other cheap ingredients 
to give them bulk and to lower 
the price are not comparable to 
delicious “ Ovaltine.” 

OV/ILTOUE 

FOOD BEVEIVAGE 

Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 

Prices in Great Britain and PI or them Ireland 
1/1* 1/10 and 3/3 per tin 

P629 
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Uncle never was a “cereal-man” until John 
introduced him to the new “ twice-crisped ” 
Puffed Rice. After trying it once , he firmly 
determined that he'd never miss a Puffed 
Rice breakfast in future. 



THIS IS 
THE SPEC 
SEAL KRISP 


Quaker Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Wheat have always 
been the ideal ready-to-serve 
breakfast cereals. And now 
they’ve been made twice as 
crisp—twice as good as ever. 

A special “ twice-crisping ” process, 
cyisps them once—then again. Then 
seals them piping-hot into the new 
f*al Krisp package, which prevents 
any dampness or variation in tempera¬ 
ture affecting the contents. The new 
Seal Krisp packets are now at your 


grocers. 


PUFFED RICE 

ALSO 

PUFFED WHEAT 

Made and Guaranteed bv Quaker Oats Ltd., London 


The Childre?is Newspaper October 11932 


THE FAR EAST COMES 
TO LONDON 

A Wonder Picture at 
the Polytechnic 

FINE MISSIONARY FILM 

One seeing is worth a hundred hearings 
and it is also said that one picture is 
worth ten thousand words. 

Everybody who sees the wonderful 
new film Through China and Japan at 
the Polytechnic Theatre in London 
will recognise the truth of these ancient 
Chinese proverbs. 

The big experiment which is being 
attempted by seven sister missionary 
societies to produce films which take us 
right into foreign lands is doing more to 
arouse interest in missions than the most 
eloquent sermons. 

In the War Area 

Mr R. N. P. Humfrey, who undertook 
the great adventure of making the film, 
arrived in Mukden, the capital of 
Manchuria, exactly a year ago, armed 
with two cameras and over a ton of 
equipment. He found he had chanced 
right into the centre of war activities. 
He was strongly advised to postpone his 
tour, for it was unsafe to venture even 
two miles into the country for fear of 
marauding bandits. 

But he took the risk, and in spite of 
war, floods, and bandits he brought 
back his cameras and equipment intact. 

There are glimpses of the Great Wall, 
the sacred mountain of Tai Shan with 
the 7000 steps, aiid of many more than 
seven wonders of China. It was a sur¬ 
prise to many to see the splendidly 
equipped mission hospitals and schools 
and the newly widened streets and other 
improvements in the great cities. 

Chinese Scouts and Guides 

In the bad old days many of the 
schoolgirls could not take part in the 
drilling classes because their feet were 
bound. All that is changed now. 

Chinese Scouts and Guides are some 
of the smartest in the world. One 
amusing scene showed a sweet-stall 
surrounded by eager children clamouring 
to buy toffee apples. 

But there was tragedy as well as 
comedy, which was shown by pictures 
of the ghastly ruins of the Chinese 
quarters at Hankow and pictures of 
frightened refugees. 

So beautiful is Hankow with its many 
temples that there is a proverb. To see 
Hankow and die. During the floods 
it was possible to travel by boat over 
almost all the roofs of this city. 

MARGARET COWAN 
Edinburgh's Link With the Past 

Courage, kindness, and shrewdness 
were some of the good qualities which 
shone through the long life of Miss 
^largaret Menzies Cowan, who has 
lately passed on in Edinburgh at 91. 

Aunt Maggie, as she was known to the 
many nieces and nephews by whom she 
was greatly loved, was indeed a link 
with the past. Her grandfather, Alex¬ 
ander Cowan, founder of the .famous 
Midlothian Paper Mills, was a friend of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Another interesting 'friendship in her 
family was that of her uncle. Sir John 
Cowan, with Mr Gladstone. 

Long ago, when Maggie was a chubby 
little girl of six and was beginning to 
lose her first teeth, her father, Charles 
Cowan, defeated Macaulay at Edinburgh 
in the exciting General Election of 1847. 

Aunt Maggie had her troubles. She 
was ill for many years, but was never 
a hopeless invalid. She was much too 
courageous ever to lose hope. Someone 
who knew her said it was a moral tonic 
to look at her, and we can guess that 
it was thanks rather to her own deter¬ 
mination than to her doctors that she 
lived so well and so long. 


A BROTHERS 
FAREWELL 
Maori Speaks To Maori 

Two years ago Sir Maui Pomare, a Maori 
knighted for his services in the New Zealand 
Cabinet, died in California, and his ashes were 
taken back to Waitara for burial. The other 
day the vault was opened, and the ashes 
of his son Te Naera joined those of his father. 

The Maoris, unused to the idea of cremation, 
were much moved and distressed. They 
attended the funeral rites, but did not hide 
their feelings. Murmurihgs swelled to strong 
protests; and then suddenly there was a 
hush, for Te Naera’s brother stood and spoke 
to them words so poignant, so beautiful, and 
so simple, that every thought of dissension 
was forgotten. This is what he said. 

We are gathered together on this 
courtyard to praise God and honour the 
dead. In all things be honest, more 
so to the dead than to the living, because 
the living can always have the sympathy 
of others. 

Today is the anniversary of the passing 
of our father and the day of the burial 
of his son, my brother. Many are the 
canoes tethered by cords of love in this 
courtyard of onr illustrious forebears. 
Many are those who, owing to circum¬ 
stances which we understand, although 
not with us in person, are with us in 
thought and spirit. Their tears mingle 
and flow with ours. 

A Canoe of Flowers 

A noble brother and son has gone, 
and those who had been associated with 
him, both pakeha and Maori, will 
revere his memory and mourn with us 
his loss. Llis ashes, borne on a canoe 
of flowers made by the loving hands of 
pakeha • friends who appreciated his 
Maori thoughts and ideas, have floated 
up to be alongside the ashes of his 
father as long as they might remain 
here—a great emblem of the cementing 
and unity which should and does exist 
between the two peoples. Come, there¬ 
fore, and see the fallen leaf whose 
bloom hath fled. Come upon the wings 
of love. Bring our common grief and 
let us weep together. 

Man holds the string of life but for 
a moment; then the bird returns to the 
great forest of Love. My brother has 
taken his stand at the stern of Fate’s 
canoe, and has set its prow for mystic 
Hawaiki, on whose shores he will greet 
his father and rest in peace. Mean¬ 
while the waves whisper sadness as they 
break on the shores of his homeland, 
the west coast of this island. 

He has gone to join his youthful 
companions along the path o’er which 
man never returns. 

■a 

A Guiding Star 

What matters if the roof, the side 
walls, and the reeds of a house be strong 
when the centre pole is levelled to the 
ground ? The house will collapse, and 
we are bereft of our shelter. A mighty 
totara of the forest has fallen- and the 
sapling which was growing up to take 
its place has now been torn away. It 
was my father’s wish that he should be 
cremated, and following in his footsteps 
my brother’s wish was that he, too, 
should be cremated. Time alone will 
tell whether they are right or wrong. 

It is true our precious jewels have 
been lost to us, but God, the Great 
Creator, has found them. Yet how often 
fn my longing for them will I wonder 
why man was made so that he needs 
must die. However, their deeds will 
live, and will in the future be for me a 
guiding star. 

O father, wise counsellor, mediator be¬ 
tween pakeha and Maori, greet thy son 
in the supernal realms of Io. 

Then, facing the casket, Rakakerea 
Pomare addressed his brother. 

Te Naera, my dearest brother, guide, 
and companion, farewell, a long farewell. 

A 20-year-old girl, Kitty Nash, swam 
from Mumbles Pier across Swansea Bay 
to Aberavon, about seven miles, in four 
hours and fifteen minutes. 


BAD BILLS AND 
GOOD BUSINESS 

A New Way of Dealing 
With Bad Debts 

TWO STORIES FROM AMERICA 

During hard times in any small com¬ 
munity the local grocer and provision 
merchant is often a hero and a philan¬ 
thropist whose services are apt to be - 
unknown, unhonoured, and unsung. 

In the name of the hundreds and 
thousands of generous merchants who 
have allowed accounts to grow longer 
and longer as their customers resources 
dwindled we recount two stories of 
original methods of settling bad debts. 
They come to us from America. 

Anton and John Grohar, Grocers, of 
Joliet, Illinois, have been “carrying” 
well over half of their customers for the 
past year. It has made them poor men, 
and their lease is about to expire. 

The Grocer’s New Shop 

Add to these circumstances the fact 
that the customers are nearly all work¬ 
men, and nearly all unemployed, and 
you have a dark picture for the future 
of the Grohar Grocery. But the Grohars 
thought otherwise. This, they say, was 
their opportunity to have a new shop 
ail their own. 

Fifty of their customers are now at 
work building the new Grohar Grocery, 
on the understanding that every hour's 
work knocks off fifty cents from the bill 
they have been obliged to run up during 
hard times. 

Mr and Mrs James Henum, who have 
a shop in Sloan, Iowa, have decided to 
cut the Gordian knot of their bad debts 
in the simplest possible way. Their 
customers are mostly farmers who are 
having a very hard time. Mr and Mrs 
Henum think of them less as business 
clients than as neighbours in trouble. 
Were they to bo hard-hearted and pester 
these people for the money they have 
not got they might collect something, 
but in the end what could they do with 
it ? Lacking heirs, they could leave it to 
an old-peoples home or for destitute 
children. But why not help someone 
now, when the need is acute ? 

A Clean Slate 

Thinking things out in this way 
prompted the Henums to sit down and 
write the following letter to those who 
owed them bills of long standing : " Kind 
friends, we take the liberty of cancelling 
your debt to us. We hope this will meet 
your approval. May God bless and 
prosper you is our prayer. With best 
regards, Mr and Mrs James Henum.” 

By this simple act they wrote off a 
sum totalling £1 5,000 from their books. 

On receipt of this letter many of their 
customers collected what small sums 
they could and went at once to the shop 
to pay part of what they owed ; but the 
kindly shopkeepers assured them that 
their bill was settled, and begged them, 
if they had money to spare, to give it to 
someone in need. ... 

Photographers and newspaper re¬ 
porters, on hearing of this generous 
action, flocked to the scene; but Mr 
and Mrs Henum refused to be photo¬ 
graphed or interviewed for the papers. 


THE SHOEBLACK DAY 
BY DAY 

A new profession has sprung up in 
Berlin, that of the itinerant shoeblack 
who, for a small monthly sum, comes to 
your house in the morning hours and 
cleans the family’s boots and shoes. 

He brings the tools of his trade with 
him and saves the mistress of the house, 
who so often nowadays is burdened with 
more work than she can cope with, a 
good deal of trouble and mess. So 
everyone is content; and there are a few 
unemployed the less in the city. 
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THE SEEKERS • IKK 


CHAPTER 25 

In the Darkness 

OR a moment the two boys stood stiff 
with horror at the edge of the stone 
quarry. Then with one impulse they 
began to run cautiously toward the place 
where the tragedy had occurred, hoping 
they might be able to do something for the 
man who had fallen. At the moment of 
his fall they had heard a cry as lie appeared 
for a second, twisting in the air against 
the dull light of the incense-choked fire : 
then a thud and a crash in the darkness 
below, and silence. 

" What was the crash ? ” panted Jerry, 
as he ran with Keith toward the spot. " It 
sounded like crockery breaking.” 

" I think in falling he must have taken 
with him the alabaster vase, that made all 
the trouble,” replied Kenneth. 

In front of them the boys could see a 
figure scrambling over the edge of the pit. 
It was Said. 

“ He’s going after his master,” said 
Jerry. " There must have been some good 
in the man, after all.” 

The boys had reached the place where 
Carrington had descended to the ledge. 
Below them the fire was still burning. The 
reek of incense from it was almost stupefying. 
They searched, the dark-filled pit with their^ 
eyes for some sign of Said or his master, 
but, except for a vague movement in the 
darkness below and a faint sound of lamenta¬ 
tion, they made out nothing. 

” We ought to go down and help him,” 
said Jerry. 

Both boys, who knew the pit by daylight, 
knew it was madness to attempt to descend 
the perpendicular side of the quarry in the 
dark. " We’d only kill ourselves trying it 
here,” said Keith. " Isn’t there some place 
where the sides are less steep ? ” 

“ I think the south side is better,” said 
Jerry doubtfully. 

Keeping well away from the treacherous 
edge the boys ran that way. 

” If you lie flat and let me swing from 
your hands, Keith, I think I can get a foot¬ 
hold on a ledge that leads to another 
farther down,” said Jerry. " Below that 
is a slide of gravel, and after that a drop of 
about ten feet. Can you remember this 
and follow along ? " 

Keith’s answer was to throw himself flat 
on his face at the edge of the pit and motion 
for Jerry to go over. For a moment Jerry 
swung in the darkness, searching frantically 
for a foothold. At last, when Keith’s arms 
were cracking, he found it. He felt the 
solid rock under his feet and whispered for 
Keith to follow. Then, little by little, they 
felt their way down to the bottom. 

" Said 1 ” called Jerry. 

There was a rustle and a moan somewhere 
to their left. 

" Said ! " called Jerry again. “ We come 
as friends. We want to help you to take 
your master up to the surface. You’ll not 
be able to do it alone.” 

A voice spoke very near them. " I take 
him,” said Said. His voice was broken, 
but it had not been he who groaned a 
moment back. Was it possible that the 
other was still alive ? 

" Let us show you an easier way, then, 
Said,” Keith spoke persuasively. 

” I know. I see you,” said the Arab. 

" The man must have eyes like an owl’s,” 
murmured Jerry. 

" Can you see us now ? ” asked Keith. 

" Yes, I see you.” The voice was 
nearer. Apparently Said was walking 
toward them. As they listened they heard 
his footsteps, but they could see nothing 
in the thick darkness. Both boys felt 
uneasy. Said had up till now been their 
enemy. He had the advantage in being 
able to see them. Did he mean to attack ? 

As if reading their thoughts Said spoke. 

" I not hurt you. I have master here.” 
At that moment the Arab moved in front 
of some lighter stone on the wall, and they 
saw he carried something in his arms. 

“ Is he dead ? " whispered Keith. 

" No. I take him away quick. How 
you go up ? ” said the man, pausing in front 
of them. 

Jerry thought quickly. If the magician 
was still alive he no doubt had many bones 
broken. It was a marvel he had not been 
instantly killed. Said was certainly carry¬ 
ing him as gently as anyone could, and a 
man with broken bones could not be passed 
from one to another as they made their 
way up the rock. Therefore Said, whose 
arms were fully occupied with his burden, 
must be hauled up the side of the pit. 

" Will you let me take off your turban ? ” 
asked Jerry. “ I can pass it under your 
armpits and then Keith and I will help you 
up the side." 


After a moment’s hesitation, “ Yes, I let 
you,” Said said gently. Thankee.” 

In a moment Jerry had the turban off 
and unrolled it, then, with Keith’s help, he 
passed it round the Arab’s body. As the 
man moved his arms there was a faint 
moan from the burden he carried. Instantly 
he bent his head and murmured soothing 
words in a strange tongue. There was no 
reply. His master was still unconscious. 

" It will be better if you go up backward, 
Said," said Keith anxiously. “ I mean, 
with your back to the face of the precipice. 
You will have to trust us to pull you up. 
Get what foothold you can.” 

“ I understand,” said the Arab. ” But I 
walk up to first ledge.” 

The boys were feeling worried. The 
Arab was a big man and his burden was 
heavy. Would they two be able to hoist 
him bit by bit to the top ? If only they 
had help from the village! But they 
reckoned without the resources of the 
Arab. They had first to get him up the 
ten-feet drop at the base of the gravel slide. 
As they reached it the Arab kicked off his 
loose slippers. " I bend down. You climb 
on me,” he Said. 

The man was a tower of strength. With¬ 
out putting down his burden he bent his 
back so that the boys were able to climb to 
his shoulders and so to the top of that small 
cliff. They had yet to haul him up. But 
as they put all their strength into it they 
found the task much lighter than they had 
expected. The Arab had no use of his 
hands, but he managed to twist his feet 
around, finding foothold where there 
seemingly was none, and the boys’ chief help 
was in steadying him. 

He walked up the gravel slide in which 
the boys, in spite of their best efforts, were 
slithering, and came to the ledge above it. 
They got him up this with the same com¬ 
parative ease. 

" I don’t see how you do it. Said,” Jerry 
burst out. 

" I take hold with toes,” explained the 
Arab simply. 

At last they were at the top. Sakl had 
made no comment, and now stood quietly 
at the edge of the pit, looking down at 
the boys. They had flung themselves on 
the ground to get their breath. 

" Get bag at my belt,” said the Arab, 
motioning with his head. 

Jerry got up from the ground, and felt 
among the man’s robes until he found a 
small bag hanging there. 

“ I give it you,” said the Arab. " Good¬ 
bye.” He turned and was off, moving in 
long swift strides. 

” We’ll send the doctor to the inn,” Jerry 
called after him, but the Arab did not even 
turn his head. In his long white robes he 
swept over the dark field and disappeared. 

CHAPTER 26 

The Faithful Servant 

TTie boys sat ’in Sir William's room, telling 
1 the strange story of the evening’s 
adventure. 

“ A curious experience ; and a sad one,” 
mused Sir William. " This poor man’s 
brain was turned by his lust for power. 
Power, like gold, punishes those who seek 
it too greedily. Perhaps the only gain that 
a man may seek without fear of robbing 
his fellow or of.harming himself is know¬ 
ledge. Yet, as you say, he must have had 
much good in him, for he had won the 
respect and devotion of a good man, his 
Arab servant." 

" I hate remembering how I distrusted 
Said,” said Jerry. 

" You had caught some of Parker’s 
prejudice against a face which happened 
to be a different colour from your own, I 
fear,” said his uncle. " Parker’s suspicion 
is strange, though, for he is, like Said, a 
devoted servant. Good people should 
learn to recognise each other, for they need 
each other’s help.” 

" Jerry,” said Keith suddenly, " what 
did you do with the thing Said told you to 
take from his belt ? " 

" I say, I’d forgotten all about it 1 ” cried 
Jerry, feeling in his pockets. ■ ■ 

” I hope he got his master safely back 
to his room,” said Sir William. You may 
telephone to the inn and ask Mr Thompson 
what news he has, if you will.” 

" Yes, Uncle,” said Jerry, who was 
staring at something he had taken from his 
pocket. " This must be poor old Said’s 
money bag,” he added, showing the small 
linen sack to the others. 

" He must have given it to us out of 
gratitude,” said Keith. "We’ll give it him 
back: it’s probably all he has.” 

" Rather,” agreed Jerry heartily. 

Continued on tbe nest pace 



“0 

Goal !!! 


MADE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The score’s now even, 2 all... the whistle blown for 
half-time. Half-time for a brief rest and a refresher. 
That means Wrigley’s ... of course. Nothing like 
a piece of Wrigley’s to refresh you during the game. 
It keeps the mouth fresh ... makes you feel alert. 
Wrigley’s helps the digestion, too, and cleanses 
the teeth. Use it “ after every meal.” 

In two flavours—P.K., pure double-distilled 
peppermint flavour, 
and Spearmint, 
pure mint leaf 
flavour. Only id. a 
packet, worth many 
times more for the 
good it does you. 


PER 

PACKET 


WRIGLEYS 

MEANS BETTER CHEWING GUM 



E.M. 30 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 
for October 


The Wheels of Fortune do exist : who will turn 
them round ? 

There is absolutely no excuse whatever for the 
poverty and misery that obtain in our world 
today when the production of wealth has become 
an open secret. A striking article in the October 
issue of My Magazine, which is now on sale 
everywhere, tells of the amazing power at mans 
disposal and of his failure to use it. 

j . £ \p 

Here are some of the other subjects dealt with 

in this issue : ... .. ; ; v. 

The Greatest Picture Gallery of 
All Time 

The Wonderful Soya Bean 

What Happens to the Flame 
When It Goes Out? 1 

Too Many Men Who Are 
Half-Men 

■RY' 

The Marvel Behind Your Camera 

There are many other articles, besides stories, poems, 
puzzles, and numerous pictures. Buy your copy now. 


MY MAGAZINE 

OCTOBER - - - - ... ONE SHILMNQ : i : • 
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Jacko Delivers the papers 


“ You might just see what is in it, Jerry,” 
suggested his uncle. “ It may not contain 
money at all. Is it heavy ? " 

Keith, who now held the bag in his hand, 
weighed it. 

” Fairly heavy,” he said ; “ but it doesn’t 
feel like metal.” 

“ Open it, open it ! ” said Sir William. 
“ You must at least know what he has given 
you before you offer it back to him.” 

“ I don’t want him to give us anything,” 
said Jerry ; “ and I am sure Keith feels 
the same.” * 

Keith nodded agreement, but he pulled 
the string that held the mouth of the little 
sack. "If it is just some little keepsake,” 
he said, "wo should only hurt his feelings if 
wo refused to take it.” 

Four objects wrapped in linen rolled 
out of the bag. With their brownish 
wrappings they were each the size of a 
walnut. - Keith unwrapped one and gasped. 
If was a large uncut emerald 1 

With an exclamation Sir William leaned 
forward. . Jerry pounced on another of the 
little parcels. This one was a large sapphire. 

” Open the others,” breathed the old 
gentleman, as eager and amazed as were 
the two boys. The other two parcels 
disclosed a diamond and a ruby ! . 

“Well!” breathed Sir William. The 
boys sat staring speechlessly at the glitter¬ 
ing stones on the counterpane of Sir 
William’s bed. There they lay, a diamond, 
a ruby, a sapphire, and an emerald, winking 
under the electric light. 

The archaeologist was the first to recover 
his breath. " I should think you will take 
them round to the inn first thing in the 
morning,” lie remarked. “ You can’t 
accept a present like this. But what a 
beautiful gesture of gratitude to you that 
Arab has made ! And for seivice rendered, 
not to himself, mind you—ho could have 
scrambled out of that pit well enough, 
unencumbered—but to his master ! ” 

" It’s incredible, in the first place, that 
he should have them. These stones must 
be worth a king’s ransom,” said Keith. 

" I wonder where they came from,” 
mused Sir William. " They look to me 
like the kind of stones found in a wealthy 
monarch’s tomb. A monarch of the far 
antiquity, I mean. You see, they have been 
polished by rubbing with the hands. Yes, 
Continued in the Isst column 


Feather Jacko was very annoyed when 
*■ he came to breakfast one morning 
and found his newspaper had not arrived. 

“ You’d.better go and fetch it at once, 
Jacko,” he ordered irritably. 

Jacko raced off. When he arrived 
at the shop he found Mr Spiffin in a 
bad temper too. 


“ My boy’s not turned up again,” lie 
grumbled. “ Third time In ten days! ” 

Jacko.had an idea. 

“ I know ! ” he cried. “ Let me nip 
home with Dad’s paper and then come 
and take these others out. I could 
just do - with a job,” he murmured, 
fumbling in his empty pockets. 

When Jacko got back Mr Spiffin was 
so' busy serving that'he couldn’t leave* 
the counter. "Hi, lad ! ” he called but. 
“ Pop in the back room, where you’ll 
find the pile jof papers. Leave one at 
each house in the road.” 

Jacko sprinted off, and was soon 
busily getting rid of his goods. Some of 
them he shot through the letter-box; 
others lie pushed under the door. 


Before long he was back again, and 
was given the job of dusting books in a 
quiet, dingy corner. 

“ Here’s a bit of luck ! ” chuckled 
Jacko, dipping first into one book and 
then another. Very soon his dusting 
was forgotten, as he perched on a step- 
ladder deep in a thrilling story. 


Suddenly loud, angry voices werc_ 
hoard in the shop. 

“ Coo ! What’s up now ? ” muttered 
Jacko, climbing gingerly down and 
peeping round the bookcase. 

Then, to his horror, a red-faced Mr 
Spiffin came darting toward him. “ What 
about those papers?” he demanded in 
a furious voice. 

“ Well, what about ’em ? ” retorted 
Jacko innocently. 

Mr Spiflin’s answer was to haul him 
along to the room at the back. 

“ Look, you' great big simpleton ! ” 
he spluttered, grabbing up a pile of 
papers. These arc what you ought 
to have taken. Those other tvrelckecl 
things were a fortnight old ! " 
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I think they must have been dug up. I 
wonder where.” 

Sir William’s musings were interrupted 
by the announcement that, the doctor had 
called to sec him. “Good! Now we shall be 
able to ask his news of that poor man,” 
said Sir William, putting the stones back 
into the bag, 

. But his hope was disappointed. The 
doctor entered in some irritability cf 
temper. “ Didn’t you tell me I should find 
someone ill at the inn ? ” he asked, turning 
indignantly to Jerry. 

Jerry was too astonished to speak. 

“ Well, I’ve waited there for two mortal 
hours and no one has turned up.” 

" We'll have to send out search parties,” 
cried Jerry, springing to his feet. " Some¬ 
thing has happened to them ! ” 

But,-though they searched all night and 
most of the next day, they found no 
trace of the magician or cf his Arab servant. 
Had the Arab taken his master to some 
safe hiding-place known only to themselves, 
and there nursed him until lie died or until 
he grew well again ? No one ever knew. 
They had vanished completely. 

There was one trace, one indication that 
Said had not left the stone quarry finally, 
liarly on the morning after the accident 
the two boys clambered down the side of 
the pit to see wliat the sunlight might show 
them. The spot on which the magician 
had fallen was only too plain, and all about 
it lay dust and ashes. Neither the dust 
nor the ashes were of the ordinary kind, 
however. Both had been heavily ground 
almost to nothing under the heel of a boot. 

"Someone,” said Keith, wondering, “lias 
been down liere and crusjied all the debris 
to powder—the fragments of the alabaster 
vase, the mud-brick tablets, even the bones 
and aslies that were in tlic vase.” 

" And I can tell, you who did it,” said 
Jerry suddenly, pointing to two objects 
which could net have lain there overnight, 
for although the rest of the ground was 
dewy these were dry. They were a gold 
earring- of Arab make and a rag of while 
■woollen cloth hanging on a bramble bush. 
” Said lias been back and has.revenged his 
master by destroying the things that caused 
his fall.” 

But they neither saw nor heard of Sale or 
his master again. 

THE END 



“What about those papers?” he demanded 



How they wash and change the air 
twice every hour 

at the Stork Margarine factory? 

Before the air is allowed to enter the place where 
Stork is made it is washed by passing it through, a 
curtain of water. Then it is pumped into the 
interior. This is done twice every hour to ensure 
that the atmosphere is just as pure as the milk 
and vegetable oils from which Stork is made. 




Why 


milk 

is thicker than water ? 

Nature has put into milk the natural fats which 
your body needs to supply it with energy. 
That is why milk has a greater density than 
water. The milk which is used to make 
Stork Margarine is churned up with pure 
vegetable fats—also valuable energy-givers— 
and finally emerges as the creamy, delicious 
food which you spread on your bread. 


That your body is ablaze 

all day ? Every time you move your body 
burns up energy. Imagine how much is burnt 
up when you run or jump! The more active 
you are the more often your energy needs replen¬ 
ishing. Nature has put inexhaustible supplies 
of energy into the fats we eat. You get these fats 
in their nicest and simplest form in Stork Mar¬ 
garine. So now you see why it’s so important 
to cat plenty!..,, ».- ^^ u - 



STORK MARGARINE 


JS 1 33 - 30 1 A 
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S/op that 

cold with 

A 



V: 


k 


Most colds can be stopped in their 
early stages. Just a drop of Vapex 
on the handkerchief, inhaled from 
time to time during the day, cleanses 
the breathing passages and destroys 
cold germs before they have time to 
permeate the system. Vapex acts 
like magic, gently stimulating the 
respiratory system to increased 
resistance. 

Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. |.‘I 

V 71a ini 
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TRIANGULAR LITHUANIA & FAR EAST PACKET FREE! 

| The countries and stamps in this fine packet 
| have been carefully selected. For example, you 
will find Alouities, portrait of King Carol, Syria 
! (Hama), an old Egypt, a large Biplane stamp, 
Latakia, an unused Persian stamp, Japan, many 
overprinted varieties, and also the new issue 
(July 15 th) three-cornered Air stamp from 
Lithuania. All Free. Send 2 d. for postage, 
request approvals and we enclose a further 
grand packet of 50 different stamps. 

| LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), LIVERPOOL. 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending x$d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept. C.P.2), 60, Leicester Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


2,000 PATIENTS WEEKLY 

attend our two dispensaries. Very many of them 
are poor and needy slum children. 5 Doctors 
and 2 Dispensers are employed constantly. 
Please send a generous contribution to 

The Rev. PERCY INESON (Superintendent), 

EAST END MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1, 


Young People 

them too. Those they choose are the 

Marie Elisabeth 
Real Sardines. 

GOOD 7 Well, there are more of them sold than 
of any other. That should be convincing. They can 
be had at every good grocer’s in the British Isles. 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 4/6, 

*3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
Steel Grey, 2/4; Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. Tweeds, 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns sent with pleasure. Blankets, 
Rugs, etc. 


ABOUT, 6 o YEARS' REPUTATION, v 



CUT THIS OUT 


CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO.. 119, Fleet St., E.C.4 
By return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Killin'* 
FLEET S.I>. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Medium 
cr. Broad). Fleet price, 4/-, or with 5 coupons only 2/9. 
De Luxe Model. 2/- extra. 
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Everybody's remembered in these gifts 





18 

COUPONS 


RN VI 


FOR COUPONS FROM 
BOURNVILLE COCOA 


COUPONS jpfi 


COUPONS 


Ihere's something good that everybody wants in the Bournville Gift 
List - just as ihere's extra good that everybody needs in Bournville 
Cocoa. And the gifts come to you so quickly! 37 coupons bring 
the Teddy Bear with voice. 36 coupons bring the Hot-wafer Bottle 
of high-grade pure rubber—what a comfort! The Old English 
Games will keep you happy for untold hours. Only 36 coupons! 
The Cork Bath Mat will save Dad many a scolding for seiting the 
place a-wash. 64 coupons l Everybody loves the Milk Tray 
Assortment—10 different centres—only 18 coupons for the 1-lb. box! 
Or for only 1 3 coupons you receive J lb. block of Cadbury's Milk 
Chocolate and J lb. block of Nut Milk. So everybody's satisfied! 


Send a postcard 
now (Id. stamp) 
to "New Gifts," 
Cadbury, Bournville, 
for the complete list. 



COCOA 


THE BEST OF ALL FOOD -DRINKS -——— MADE BY CADBURY 
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Tbs Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 


Money Given Away 

'J'en shillings is divided among 
Jack, George, and Harry so that 
Jack has two shillings and three¬ 
pence more than George, and George 
has ninepence more than Harry 
What sum does each receive ? 
This can be worked out quickiv. 

Answer next week 


Ask a Friend 

^SK someone whether he thinks 
he is good at pronouncing 
words, and he will probably say- 
that he is. 

Then say that you can suggest 
quite a short word to him with 
which everyone is familiar, yet 
you are certain he will not be able 
to pronounce it right. Probably 
your friend will be glad to take 
up the challenge Then you tell 
him that the word is W-R-O-N-G, 
which by no chance can be pro¬ 
nounced right. 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



Une auto La phalene Le gobelet 


Qui n'a pas son auto aujourd’hui ? 
La phalene vole pendant la nuit. 
II boit son lait dans un gobelet. 

Beheaded Words 

(Complete , I’m unpleasant to hear; 

Behead, I’m not so to the taste; 
Behead again, there’s a great deal 
Of what scribblers too often waste. 

Answer next week 

- Early Days 

Goldsmith. Clumsy, ungainly, 
a butt for ill-mannered wits"; that 
was Oliver Goldsmith. 

When he was a boy his uncle 
gave a party, and in an interlude 
Goldsmith took the floor alone 
and danced a hornpipe. At this 
the fiddler, amused by his lumber¬ 
ing appearance, called out “ Ae¬ 
sop.” Goldsmith turned to the 
man and, speaking loud enough 
for everyone to hear, replied: 
Our herald hath proclaimed this 
saying , 

See Aesop dancing and his monkey 
playing ! 


Other Worlds Next Week 



Jn the morning the planets 
Venus and 
Mars are in the 
South- East 
and Jupiter is 
in the East, In 
the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-West 
and Uranus is 
in tiie South-East. The picture 
shows the Moon at 6 p.m. on 
Thursday, October 6. 


How the Day Goes Back To Greenwich Time 



Summer Time ends early on Sunday morning all clocks and watches 
should be put back one hour on Saturday night. These two charts 
indicate (left) daylight, darkness, and twilight on October t, the last day of 
Summer Time, and (right) on October 2, the first day of Greenwich Time. 


What is This Word? 

'J'here is a word of seven 
letters meaning a difficult 
situation. If the letters of the 
word are numbered in order 
6, 7, 2, 1 make a girl; 

4 , 3 , 5 make a tree. 

What is the word ? Answer ilex' week 

Letting the Cat Out 

Jn olden times, when country 
people used to take sucking 
pigs to market in sacks, they 
sometimes tried to swindle the 
buyer by substituting a cat for 
the pig. If he was foolish the 
purchaser took the sack without 


troubling to look inside, but if he 
was wise he opened it before 
paying his money. 

This is said "to be the origin 
of the phrase “letting the cat 
out of the bag.” 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Stamp Collections 

Jack 300, Tom 400 , and Fred 500 


Arithmetical Spelling 

MCCOI - COMIC 

A Charade 
Ladybird 

What Animal Is 
This ? 
Caribou 


Doable Acrostic 
Scree N 
E c 1 i p s E 
W a v E 
I n k s t a n D 
N ..a. i ,.L 
G a t £ 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


'J'here are 53 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. Negative. 4. To state definitely. 10. Popular 
vehicle. 13. Uniform. 15. A long crest. 16. A covering. 17. Compass 
point.* 18. A desert dweller. 20. A notion. 22. Early English.* 
23. Solid water. 24. Will not mix with water. 26. Yarn for the warp 
in weaving. 28 Tale in several parts. 30. Monarchs of the sky. 33. 
Preposition. 34. Final; 36. Shelter from the wind. 37. Suggests posses¬ 
sion. 39. At once. 41. A piece of embroidered work. 44. Every one. 
45. Large pitcher. 46. Pairs. 47. Your mother. 

Reading Down. 1. A snug home. 2. Hail. 3. Old form of you. 
5. Period of time. 6. A plant of.the onion genus without a bulb. 
7. Lord.* 8. Nimble. 9. A primary colour. 10. Bachelor of Arts.* 
11. Employment. 12. Grain. 14. Mother-of-pearl." 16. A large strong 
rope. 19. Part of horse’s harness. 21. Keen. 23. That is.* 27. Exist. 
28. Seen in winter. 29. The first man. 31. Beverages. 32. Disposed of. 
33. A unit. 35. Suitable. 38. To depart swiftly. 40. You and me. 
42. Alaster of Arts.* 43. French for the. 44. Automobile Association.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Forearmed 

yiSiTORS were-expected to dinner. 

“ Jane,” said the mistress, 
“ when you wait at table for my 
guests please don’t wear any 
jewellery.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” replied the 
new maid, “ I have nothing of 
real value, but thank you all 
the same for the warning.” 

Fame 

\yHEN Thackeray the novelist 
was visiting the United 
States two waiters were overheard 
talking about him. 

“ That’s the celebrated Mr 
Thackeray,” said one. 

“ What’s he done ? ” asked the 
other. ; 

“ Blessed if I know,” was the 
reply. 


Knitting 



While finding which is which. 

And now she comes to turn the 
'’heel; 

She has to find somehow . 

Which -way to go to reach the toe, ; 
And stop’s—to knit her brow 1 

A Rainy Day 

sooner had'the little family 
talk on economy ended than 
the postman arrived. 

“What, another bill!” said 
Father. ' “Just as we. have- 
decided , to put something aside 
for a rainy day.”,, 

“Well, that’s all right, dear,”, 
replied Mother. “ This is the 
account for my raincoat.” 

And He Did . 

yHE jester had ‘offended his 
majesty. 

.“ Base fellow,” thundered the 
angry monarch. “ You shall die.” 
And then, as an afterthought, be 
said, “ But I’ll grant thee this: 
thou shalt choose the manner of 
thy death.” 

“Then, if it please your 
majesty,” replied the jester, “I 
choose to die of old age.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

here was once an bid man 
called Spencer, who was 
very poor. 

He had a friend, a jackdaw, 
for which he used to buy food, 
nuts, and other dainties. But 
at last he could not afford to 
keep liis friend any longer, so 
he sold it to some people who 
were very fond of birds, and 
who had wanted a jackdaw 
for a long time. 

At first the jackdaw missed 
his old master, and whenever 
anyone came to the house he 
used to call, “ Spencer ! 
Spencer ! ” And was terribly 
disappointed when the old 
man didn’t appear. 

But he got used to the 
change and soon grew to be 
very happy 7 in his new home. 

This all happened thirteen 
years ago (for it is a true story)," 


© 

and though he is quite old for 
a bird he is still very lively 7 . 

Every morning a bowl of 
water is put down near his 
cage, and he steps out and has 
a bath. He enjoys his bath 
very much, splashing about, 
dipping his head under the 
water, and lifting it quickly, 
so that the water runs down 
his back and drips off the end 
of his tail. 

His favourite dish is a rice 
pudding. When one is put on 
the table he. rattles the bars 
of his cage with joy. We clap 
our hands and say Hooray 7 ! 
when we are pleased ; the 
jackdaw has no hands to clap 
and he can’t say Hooray ! but 
he knows how to show his 
pleasure. 

He can talk 'a little, and 
say r s several things; “Stop 


© " © 

it! Stop it 1 " “ Go away ! ” 
“ Come back 1 ” 

A few months ago someone 
came to stay in the house with 
a dog called Spot. Now Spot 
had never seen a jackdaw 7 , so 
he went close to the cage to 
have a good look. He had 
the surprise of his life, for he 
got a sharp peck on his nose 
for" his pains. 

He didn’t like it, and ran 
away. But lie quickly forgot 
his sore nose and went back to 
the cage. Round and round it 
lie walked sniffing, when sud¬ 
denly 7 he felt another sharp 
peck, and he trotted away to 
think what lie had better do 
about it. 

The next day 7 Spot peeped 
into the room, and there lie 
saw the jackdaw walking 
about outside the cage. 


Poor Jackdaw i 

" Now’s my 7 chance,” he 
said to himself, and he rushed 
into the room. And before 
the jackdaw 7 knew what was 
happening Spot had caught 
him in his mouth and had 
taken him under the sofa. 

The poor bird thought this 
was a very rough sort of 
game; but he couldn’t get 
away, so he started calling at 
the top of his voice, “ Stop 
it ! Stop it ! ” 

Spot did not want to stop it; 
but fortunately someone heard 
the noise, and came to the 
rescue. The frightened jack¬ 
daw was put back in his cage. 

He was none the worse for 
his adventure, and is still hale 
and hearty : but lie does not 
like dogs. And it is not sur¬ 
prising after liis alarming ex¬ 
perience. 




if you go to bed without brushing your 
teeth every night you run the risk of 
toothache sooner or later. Keep your 
teeth clean and you can expect them 
to last ycu all your life. There is no 
better way of protecting the teeth 
than cleaning them twice a day, every 
morning and evening, with Euthymol 
Toothpaste. 



tooth/paste 


KILLS DENTAL DECAY GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 
Fill in the coupon below and a 7-day free 
sample tube will be sent to you. Large tube 1 /3 
from all chemists. 


COUPON £, 


Euthymol Dept.81»JJ3 
50 Beak St., London, W.l. 
Free of all charge please send a week's sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 

Name..... 

Address. 


BROCK 


ETTERS PLEASE 


HoVIS 


Every day 
—health 
for Work 
and Play. 


Hovis Every Day — 



The First Rule of Health. 


HOVIS Ltd.. London, Macclesfield, Bristol, etc. 
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